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THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the Meeting, expressed his pleasure 
at having been asked to preside, and remarked that he felt it 
unnecessary to introduce to the audience General Smuts, with 
whom he had enjoyed a friendship extending over twenty years. 
He recalled some experiences which they had shared together in 
South Africa before the War, and spoke highly of General Smuts’ 
“extraordinary qualities of intellect, imagination and courage.” 
He then gave a brief résumé of the life and activities of the 
speaker, and recommended the audience, if they wished to know 
more details, to read Colonel Reitz’s book, Commando. He 
referred to General Smuts’ services with General Botha in the 
Transvaal and Union Governments, and finally to the part he 
played in the Great War and at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
He emphasised the wide experience General Smuts had had in 
dealing with the great problems of the world, and commended 
him to the audience as one who had made great contributions to 
general thought. 


GENERAL Smuts said: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I feel almost overwhelmed by this meeting here to-night, not 
only in this hall, but in the adjoining rooms, and I fear this is a 
great opportunity which I am perhaps not going to make the 


best use of. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much for 
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your very kind remarks. I began to listen with great interest 
to what you were saying about me, but as you proceeded you 
painted a picture of heroic proportions which more and more 
became unrecognisable to me, until in the end I was aghast at it. 
However, it only shows the different points of view. I have the 
happiest recollection of those times when we were working 
together as young men. Youth is a great period in one’s life, 
and nothing troubled us then. We were up against the greatest 
problems of South Africa, but we solved them all! I do not 
think there has been a more creative time in the history of South 
Africa than that which followed the Boer War, the most devas- 
tating event in South Africa, a three-years war which made a 
desolation of that country. Young men took a leading part in 
the creative period which followed; even those who had been in 
the job of slaughter took a hand in this work, and we all worked 
like Trojans, with the result that in one generation progress was 
made in South Africa such as in other countries generally took a 
century to accomplish. 

I have the same hope for the time in which we are living. 
We have passed through a terrific period. We are the first 
people in history who have seen a world war. There have been 
many wars—the history of the world is full of wars—but there 
has only been one world war. We have seen the vast dimensions, 
the ruin and devastation of it. There are many people who 
think that -that war has caused so much loss and suffering and 
destruction that there is nothing to look forward to, that the 
Old World has entered on a period of decadence, has had a 
paralysing blow, from which it cannot recover. One often hears 
the view expressed that civilisation has had a knock from which 
it will not soon recover. When I hear that, I think of my own 
experience in South Africa and of the times of which Mr. Brand 
has told you. I should not be surprised to see the same pheno- 
menon repeated in Europe. The most destructive war in South 
Africa was followed by a creative period, because people had the 
will, and did not sit down obsessed with the sorrows of the past 
and the fears of the future. They tackled their job and moved 
on. I have the hope that the same thing may occur here too. 
We have passed through a tremendous and bitter experience; it 
ought, according to ordinary accounts, to have been a paralysing 
blow to our civilisation. And yet I shall not be surprised to 
see—in fact I am hoping that we shall see—a great creative 
period coming, and I hope we are already entering on it. The 
world is cleared for a new stage of development. There was 
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much that had to be smashed in the old order of things, and with 
bitter sorrow and loss that was accomplished, but I should not 
be surprised at, and indeed I look forward to, a creative period 
starting. The stage has been cleared for a new drama. And 
why should it not be a drama of construction, of hope and faith, 
a drama which will mean the creation of a better order of things 
for this world? I am not a pessimist, and in my outlook I am 
very much guided, as our Chairman has said, by the extraordinary 
experiences of my own life. I have in South Africa seen good 
come out of evil; I have seen destruction followed by creation, 
and I hope and sincerely believe we are going to have the same 
thing in the Old World too. We can but tackle the job and do 
our best. We may not see the results on a large scale—our 
children will see them; it is the younger generation, who will 
have forgotten the war, who will not be labouring under the 
bitter memories of horror and suffering, who will see the results 
and reap the benefits. We probably shall not, but I see no 
reason why this period should not be followed by a constructive 
period of laying new foundations and building anew where the 
old world lived upon rotten foundations. That is my optimistic 
view; it was justified once, and I hope it will be justified on a 
much grander scale. You remember that line of Browning’s : 
“God unmakes but to remake the world,” and it may be so 
again. Perhaps our world was unmade in order to remake it on 
better and sounder lines, and to give greater scope to the genera- 
tions to come. 

I am not going to make a set speech to you to-night. I 
have had no time even to prepare a speech. I had two months 
of the most arduous labours here, and immediately afterwards I 
was hauled over the Atlantic and started on a three-weeks tour 
there. I have come back feeling very limp, and certainly not 
prepared for a set speech here to-night. I will give you some of 
my impressions of America, and what was said and done during 
those three weeks of my visit. 

Now, our Chairman said that the prophets of old went into 
the wilderness to deliver their message. Well, I certainly did 
not go to the wilderness to deliver mine! I never saw a more 
happy and a more prosperous people. In spite of Wall Street 
collapses and slumps, I found the United States and Canada 
both most flourishing, the people quite happy and in a good 
humour, and an abounding prosperity everywhere. It was a 
very interesting world to watch, and if I had not had so much 
speaking to do it would have been far more interesting still. I 
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had certain things on my mind that I wanted to say to them, 
and I will tell you what I said. There was no hall large enough 
for the meetings, and I was very much heartened by the reception 
I had, and by the extreme attention with which people listened 
to what I had to say, both about the British Empire and the 
League of Nations. Those were my two great themes. They 
were the main points of my message—the British Empire, or 
what we now call the British Commonwealth of Nations; and 
the League, and the peace movement generally. 

If I am asked to-night what in my opinion are the greatest 
developments in foreign affairs, in foreign relations, since the 
Great War, I shall not have the least hesitation in selecting two 
matters as the most important. One is the constitutional develop- 
ment of the British Empire, and the other is the foundation of 
the League of Nations. To my mind these two developments 
are going to have a most far-reaching influence on the future of 
the world. 

Take the British Empire. Supposing that in the eighteenth 
century it had been found possible to adjust our constitutional 
theory and practice to the developments that had taken place in 
North America. Supposing that a workable constitutional ad- 
justment had been found, and it had never been necessary for 
the North American colonies to leave the British Empire, and 
the United States had remained in the Empire. What a colossal 
thing that would have been! It did not happen, for the simple 
reason that in the eighteenth century people had not yet found 
the adjustment, the constitutional adjustment which could keep 
young nations hankering after freedom together in the same 
State. The formula had not been found. We have found it 
to-day, and it is one of the great finds of history. You may 
talk about Dominion status, and say it sounds like the Athanasian 
Creed, it is worse than metaphysics, it is quite unintelligible. 
But there it is, the discovery has been made. In the last ten 
years, and largely as a result of the World War and the part 
played by the British Empire in the World War, we have found 
this solution which was absent in the eighteenth century. We 
found it, and if we are wise people we shall go into the future 
with this talisman of what is called Dominion status, and we 
shall keep one-fourth of the human race together in perpetual 
peace and friendship, pursuing ideals of liberty and _ progress, 
and helping in building up a new world. Is not that something? 
That far-reaching fundamental change has come about in the 
British Empire. 
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I said to the people in the United States that I am told the 
League of Nations is against human nature, it is an idealist fancy, 
a jim-jam of the idealists, there is nothing in it, because it is 
against human nature, and human nature means bloodshed, 
ferocity and fighting. I said the answer is, after all, the British 
Empire; there is my answer. There you have one-fourth of the 
human race, full of human nature, bubbling over with it—you 
can’t look in any daily paper without seeing how much human 
nature there is in the British Empire to-day,—a real sample of 
the whole world. But they keep the peace, they live in perpetual 
peace with each other. They do not want armies and navies to 
maintain peace with each other. My question to America was 
this: If this is possible for one-fourth of the human race, why 
should not it be possible for four-fourths? Why should human 
nature be so different for that portion of mankind which is 
outside the British Empire? Surely a conclusive argument. The 
British Empire has up to date achieved this: it has proved the 
fallacy of this argument about human nature; it has shown that 
under proper political conditions, and under proper constitutional 
arrangements, it is possible to avoid war; it is possible to do 
away with that fear which drives populations against each other. 
And if we can find a formula—as I say we have found now— 
which keeps that Empire together for the centuries to come, 
which gives an opportunity to its peoples to live together in 
peace and self-development according to their own type, then 
the Empire means something very great, not only for itself but 
for the world at large. It means one of the greatest human 
advances ever made. 

I say that formula has been found—Dominion status is the 
formula. You have in the last ten years recast this Empire and 
put it on a basis which means equality and liberty, and perpetual 
peace as the years rollon. The Empire is developing like nature, 
all sorts of types and varieties, rich in colour; no standardised 
type at all; we are not all little John Bulls. You will see brother 
Boer there. You will see your French-Canadian, your white 
man, your black man, and your yellow man; they will all be 
there, cherishing their religions, pursuing their ideals not only in 
complete liberty, but also in perpetual peace and friendly 
co-operation. 

I think it is a wonderful formula. Take one of its early 
achievements, when it had just started. I look upon Ireland as 
a standing proof of the potency of this idea in international 
relations. Great statesmen had been labouring at the problem 
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of Ireland; Ireland had been “‘ Old Man of the Sea ”’ or the back 
of this country for 800 years or more. The key to the problem 
could be found not in theoretical reasonings but in experience 
only. It had to be pressed out of human nature, so to say. 
And there it is—Dominion status—as a result of the Great War. 
When the Irish question became very ugly in 1921—the last 
phases were the worst, the Black and Tan business will always 
remain a nightmare to those who went through it—Dominion 
status did the trick. Ireland accepted Dominion status and is 
to-day a free country. If there is anybody to blame, it is herself 
now. When I was in the United States I made careful inquiry 
about the international reactions of this Irish question. I was 
told it was all finished; you still have your Irish associations in 
great numbers all over the United States, but the young people 
no longer join them. You can see what a tremendous change 
has come about, apparently as the result of a mere constitutional 
change. Just an idea has done the trick; the formula has been 
found, and there you see the world moving on. It is a very 
great achievement, one of the greatest achievements of our time. 
I. put Dominion status as one of the political discoveries of the 
world. The problem was: how to reconcile unity with multi- 
plicity, freedom with empire. As far as the British Empire is 
concerned the answer was found in Dominion status. 

I was saying to our friends in Canada that to my mind we 
have solved only one phase of this great problem. We have 
transformed the British Empire from the old centralised form 
which led to the break-away of the United States, and which 
might have led to the break-away of the Dominions later. We 
have overcome that danger, we have given the maximum liberty 
and equality to the young nations of the Empire. But it is 
only a phase, this development of the last ten years. There 
remains a tremendous task before us, perhaps as difficult as that 
of working out our freedom, and from the human point of view 
perhaps more interesting. That is the task to which we have 
to turn our hands in the years to come; that is, how to ensure 
unity. The freedom of the Empire we have achieved, the freedom 
of the parts; we must now see that the unity of the whole is not 
in danger. The unity of the Empire remains the great problem 
before us. I am not satisfied that it is in a safe position. We 
have laid such tremendous emphasis on freedom, on Dominion 
status, on independence of the parts, that we have almost lost 
sight of the unity of the whole. I hope that in the years to 
come our students of international relations, our practical poli- 
ticians, our statesmen will turn their attention to this problem. 
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You want to keep this great group going, it means so much to 
humanity. It means the peace, the progress, the liberty of one- 
fourth of the human race. You don’t want to break that up, 
to Balkanise the British Empire; you want to keep the unity of 
the whole intact. It is by no means an easy task. I hope we 
shall be equal to that, too, but it is difficult. In this connection 
I attach very great importance to the Crown. We have been 
inclined in recent years in our democratic ways to minimise the 
kingship, and to magnify the Cabinet. Now we have this symbol 
of sovereignty and of loyalty, and it is a bond of sentiment, of 
tradition and union such as in real strength and efficacy transcends 
even legal bonds. Bagehot, in his book on the Constitution, said 
that the great secret of the constitutional advance seen in England 
was this: that in the last two centuries the people learned in 
some subtle, unconscious, instinctive way to separate sovereignty 
from its exercise. The King remained a sovereign, but all 
responsibility for action was taken away from him and given to 
the politicians. There was a separation between sovereignty and 
its exercise, and in that way, he pointed out, responsible Govern- 
ment or Cabinet Government became possible, and all that impor- 
tant development of the British constitution, which had spread 
from this country to many other countries, became possible. 
The King became the centre of loyalty; the severance of loyalty 
from responsibility made self-government possible and opened 
up a new prospect for liberty. 

Well, to my mind we see the same thing happening again 
now beyond the confines of Great Britain; it is happening all 
over the Empire; you have the Sovereign, symbol of loyalty 
and unity, on the one side, and politicians carrying on the govern- 
ment on the other. I think it is very important that we should 
develop this idea of the kingship, and see that it plays its part 
in our constitutional development. Not that the King is going 
to govern again as he did centuries ago, but that he becomes 
much more a symbol of loyalty and tradition and of the ideals 
that the British Empire stands for. By the deepening of this 
sentiment and the strengthening of the sentimental bond we can 
produce a stronger chain of unity than we could by trying to 
revert to the exercise of authority which we have consciously 
dissociated now from the kingship. 

There are many other ways in which this great group can be 
kept together. I believe in literature, in thought, in all the 
great things of the spirit as ultimately the final bonds of human 
society. I believe in science; I do not see why we should not, 
through scientific associations such as we have started in the 
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Empire Marketing Board, cover the Empire with a network of 
science which will mean better production, better marketing, 
and a much higher organisation of all the productive activities 
of the Empire. It is possible to do scientific things here which 
will accrue to the benefit of the most distant parts of the Empire. 
In the past, bonds of State have mostly been of a political char- 
acter. I do not believe it will be like that in the future. I 
believe that in the development before the world the political 
side will not bulk so large as it has in the past. There is a rapid 
change of values. Political values are less important, and other 
values—human, social and scientific values—are going to have a 
tremendous importance in the days to come, and I think we 
should exploit these in order to produce the group feeling within 
this family of nations. 

The British Empire, or the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
should be dominated by an intimate group feeling; whether you 
are here in England, or whether you go to South Africa or Canada, 
or Australia, you ought always to feel that you are still in the 
great circle, the circle of the same ideals, aspirations, common 
beliefs and faiths. You ought to share that family feeling every- 
where in our group, and that you can do by developing all these 
various social and scientific bonds and agencies to which I refer. 

That was my message to Canada. I told them that they 
had been so much to the fore for Dominion status. Why not 
take the lead for unity also? People are hanging back in Great 
Britain and seem to be weary. Why not take the lead and let 
us consciously begin to develop this idea of unity, in order that 
we may not find that the Empire has gone in a fit of absent- 
mindedness? We have so exploited our liberty and freedom and 
independence that we may one day wake up and find that nothing 
remains. It may simply go, through an oversight, so to say. 
The status of the Dominions is only half the battle; the unity 
of the Empire remains as the other half for which we-have to 
work in future. Well, we want to be quite conscious of the 
position, We are living in times of tremendous importance, when 
vast changes are taking place in the structure of the State and 
the Empire, and we should turn our attention to these points 
and face the issues clearly, and if we believe in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, let us back it up and guarantee its 
unity and its future so far as it is in our power. 

So much for Canada. In the United States I did not talk 
very much about the British Empire, except using this argument, 
which I think went pretty deep. I said, You are thinking of the 
old British Empire; the empire that I fought for three years. 
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You could not have felt more bitter against that Empire than I 
felt against it, and you certainly never made such an effort 
against it as I did. When I talk about the British Empire to 
you, I mean something entirely different, and it is a pity that 
the new thing is called by the old name, because it leads to mis- 
understanding. I said, The British Empire has, since the Great 
War, and largely as a result of it, undergone this tremendous 
transformation. I said, It is much easier for you to work with 
the new empire, with the British Commonwealth of Nations. It 
does not consist merely of England; it is not the country that 
you fought, against which you rebelled. It consists of a number 
of free and equal States, all over the world; old nations like the 
nations of the British Isles, and young peoples spread over the 
globe, younger than you. You talk of yourself as the New 
World. I know of a newer world in the British Empire. Can’t - 
you work with Canada, Australia, and all these different young 
nations who have much the same mentality as yourselves, who 
want peaceful work and development, and who hate the obses- 
sions of the Old World, who have no fear for the future? Can’t 
you work with these peoples? That is the British Empire now, 
and you will find it, in consequence of the changes that have 
taken place, much easier to be in friendly co-operation with it; 
not in alliance, but in friendly co-operation for great world pur- 
poses in future. I think that argument is sound and true; and 
its force was, I think, fully appreciated. 

In the United States I spoke on something still lenges than 
the British Empire, and that is the League of Nations. I called 
it their baby, and they seemed flattered. Yes, it is a wonderful 
baby, and they might well feel flattered. I explained what the 
League of Nations was, and they were astonished. It is a curious 
thing, but they have an idea about the League of Nations in 
America which I have not had since Paris, ten years ago. No 
people were more profoundly interested in the League originally 
than were the Americans. They started the first associations 
for it, and their most powerful association was called a league to 
enforce peace. To that association belonged some of the most 
prominent statesmen of America, prominent leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party, who afterwards damned the League up hill and 
down dale. You notice the word “enforce”; ten or twelve 
years ago they could not envisage anything that would maintain 
the peace of the world except force. I said, That was your 
mentality twelve years ago, and can you blame the Old World 
if some of them thought so too? We were in a war atmosphere ; 
we were fighting with our backs to the wall, and many of us 
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thought that the only way to maintain peace in future was to 
band together in order to secure it. I pointed out that a deliberate 
attempt was made at Paris to found the League on that basis. 
But there were other people who had a different conception of 
what the future was going to be, and who did not believe in an 
association of force to keep the peace. The question was fought 
out in the League of Nations Commission, and the view opposed 
to force won, and the Covenant as it was framed and as it came 
out of that Commission was a Covenant for a League, not to 
enforce peace, but to promote peace, to foster peace by peaceful 
means, by arbitration, by legal means, by conciliation and media- 
tion through the Council. The advocates of force were beaten, 
and that is laid down definitely in Clauses 12, 15, and 16 and some 
others of the Covenant, as the very basis of the League of Nations. 
I admitted that there are a few traces still of the old order in 
the Covenant. They will disappear; opinion is hardening against 
them—Clause ro and the section of Clause 16 referring to military 
and naval force—they have never been put into force; public 
opinion is hardening against those clauses. You have a revolu- 
tion to-day in the Old World, a diplomatic revolution, in that 
statesmen are no longer sitting in their Cabinets scheming against 
each other. With all their troubles they foregather round the 
League Conference table, which has become the centre of the 
new diplomacy for the world. That is what the Covenant means 
and has done. That is the revolution which has come about in 
the world. We have made a tremendous forward march in inter- 
national diplomacy; instead of States acting in isolation and 
statesmen working in their own Cabinets, they gather now, when- 
ever there is any trouble anywhere in the world, at Geneva or 
elsewhere, and thrash out their troubles round the Conference 
table, and in almost every case these discussions have proved 
sufficient. 

In that way I tried to explain to our American friends what 
the League was, and what the Covenant meant, and they were 
very much astonished, because they are under the impression 
that the League means armies and navies, and if they ever joined 
the League their country would be involved in the warlike action 
of the Old World. That runs contrary to their tradition, and 
they are anxious to avoid it. I said I did not want to convert 
them to the League, but to state the eloquent facts, and it was 
for them to decide their own policy towards the League, but I 
wanted them to understand. I praised them very much for 
their contribution to peace by the Peace Pact of Paris, which I 
do look upon as a very great instrument. It is quite possible 
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that that document was signed not in a temper of perfect frank- 
ness and honesty by everybody. It is even more likely that 
many did not realise what it meant. But here you have a docu- 
ment which is signed by the world; with the exception of two 
States the whole world has signed it. The Kellogg Peace Pact 
is the international law of the world. It may be vague and 
indefinite, but there it is. As sure as fate there will never be 
any going back on that again; it is one of those steps in human 
history which once taken is never retraced again, and if any 
attempt is ever made to go back on that Pact, if anyone were to 
violate it, you will see what is going to happen. To my mind it 
is one of the decisive steps in human history. It may sound 
vague and indefinite, but it is one of those declarations which 
have the most profound and far-reaching effects. Now that it is 
not merely aspiration but international law, we shall have to 
carry it out. We have to adopt certain means of doing so, and 
I am not sure that that has been thought out. I said, In the 
United States to my mind the next step to take under the Peace 
Pact is to engraft on it the conference system. You need not go 
in for sanctions, or even tie yourself to the League of Nations 
unless you so choose; you need not commit yourself in any 
way, or violate your Monroe doctrine; all that is necessary for 
carrying out the Peace Pact is what we have found to be prac- 
tically sufficient under the Covenant, that is, the conference 
system. And if the Peace Pact is to mean this, then wherever 
there is trouble going, wherever there is a difference among 
States and hostilities may break out, the first step under the 
Peace Pact should be, that the nations gather, not to the battle- 
field, but to the conference table. If the conference table becomes 
the method of the Peace Pact, the effect upon the peace of the 
world is going to be profound. I said, We have found in the 
League that the conference table is the real weapon. If you 
gather round the conference table you will probably find that 
the Peace Pact will be carried out in most cases, and an enormous 
step in advance will have been made. 

Well, I do not want to detain you any longer, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. I thought I could do some useful work in the 
United States in explaining what the Covenant was and what 
the League was. I am sure that under the Peace Pact, which I 
look upon as very important indeed, it is essential to have some 
machinery of conference, which need not be of the stereotyped 
kind which you have in the Covenant of the League—it may be 
better for being more informal. I pointed out to our American 
friends that they had taken an enormous step in that direction 
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at the Washington Disarmament Conference in 1921, where there 
was not only an agreement about battleships and naval dis- 
armament, but there was an agreement about the Pacific. 
The Powers interested in the’ Pacific agreed that if ever trouble 
arose in the Pacific and there was a threat to peace, all the Powers 
interested in the Pacific who were signatory to that Treaty would 
gather, hold a conference, and thrash the matter out and concert 
methods of peace and conciliation. I said, You have made a 
start in regard to the Pacific and laid down a precedent, which I 
think should be followed not only in the Pacific but in the whole 
world. You are not merely interested in the Pacific. The Peace 
Pact should be carried out in that way. To my mind, the great 
advantage about the peace movement to-day as it has been 
going on in the last ten years is that we are moving forward step 
by step. The critics ten years ago said: ‘‘ Well, look what you 
have produced—League of Nations; a Covenant which is very 
impractical, a partial and one-sided document.”” The answer to 
them was quite simple; we are moving forward step by step. 
We took the right step in establishing a conference system instead 
of a force system at Paris. We have been moving forward step 
by step, year after year, and this conference system has become 
a stable institution. The subsidiary mechanisms are slowly being 
built up; we see the World Court, which we called for in the 
Covenant but did not actually embody, coming into existence. 
We see one solid step after another being taken, and if we main- 
tain the pace we have kept for the past ten years, my own con- 
viction is that in another generation the mechanism of peace 
through arbitration and law courts and conciliation will be so 
complete and all-powerful that it will be practically impossible 
for a great war to occur again. You will have in the world at 
large a state of affairs very much approximating to the state of 
permanent peace existing in the British Empire. Gradually the 
mentality of nations will alter. You know that credit rests not 
on money but on belief. It is not power, it is the mental state 
of people which makes all the difference for security, and if you 
build up your mechanisms of peace and move forward as we 
have been moving, you effect that fundamental change in outlook 
and atmosphere which has to be effected. People will think less 
of war and arms and navies, they will think less of securities, 
because they are in actual security. Peace produces security. 
There will be less fear, and the whole mentality of mankind will 
be recast so that the peaceful order becomes the reality for the 
world, just as for the nations in the British Empire. To my 
mind it is not a work which you can do at once; it will not come 
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like Athena, full-grown from the brain of any Jupiter, but it will 
grow. It will develop and grow until it is something which is 
really calculated to do the task for which it is intended; and if 
we do what is our duty, if we back the institutions of peace by 
every means in our power, I feel quite certain that that new 
order to which I referred at the start of my address will come 
about, and we shall see something of immense importance for 
mankind, something really creative and epoch-making, arising 
from the tragedy through which we have passed. 

That is an ideal to work for and live for. We can all help, 
including us old stagers, covered with blood and still sore from 
the blows and the frictions of the past; but it is a work which 
ought specially to interest the young. I should like to see our 
universities and schools interest the young mind in this crusade 
of peace. If we can produce the right effect on our young people, 
we shall give an enormous impetus to the movement. And 
what a world it will be! With all the friction and waste of 
international ill-will and war eliminated, we shall move forward 
at a pace which will be something that has never happened 
before in history. 

Well, I thank you very much for having listened so patiently 
to me. I am still an optimist—after ten years of the League, 
after all that I have seen of its successes and its failures. And I 
may say this, Ladies and Gentlemen, now that I have been to 
America and I have seen the attitude and mentality of its people, 
I am more of an optimist than before. I am sure that although 
America may not to-morrow join the League, she will yet do so, 
and in the meantime there will be from the United States a 
measure of co-operation in future, ever-growing co-operation, 
which will be most helpful to us and which will supply a great 
impetus to the movement which we have at heart. We shall 
move forward in the Old World and build up this new peace 
order, and in the end international relations such as we have 
known in the past will be completely transformed, and the fruits 
of our sacrifices in the Great War will be gathered by the genera- 
tions to come. I am glad to have had the opportunity, Mr. 
Chairman, to say these few words. I have not referred to dis- 
armament, because that question is before the Conference now, 
and I should not like to say anything which might perhaps not 
harmonise with the work which is being done there. Only of the 
general features of the peace movement as it is developing to-day 
I have spoken, and I think we have every reason to be heartened 
and encouraged and to work harder than ever before for the 
success of this great cause. 














BRITISH POLICY AS SEEN BY A FRENCHMAN 


Translation of an Address given on November 26th, 1929 


By ANDRE GERAUD (“ Pertinax ’’) 
Mr. WIcKHAM STEED in the Chair. 


Tue CHAIRMAN, Mr. WIcKHAM STEED: I have to accomplish a 
work of supererogation—I have to introduce a speaker who needs no 
introduction. I have had the pleasure of knowing M. Géraud for some 
years—certainly for fifteen years. Then he was not “ Pertinax,” and 
I think this evening the proceedings will be somewhat simplified if we 
adopt the style and title conferred upon him by a British Prime 
Minister who called him “ Mr. Pertinax.”’ 

“ Mr. Pertinax ”’ was, for some years before the War, correspondent 
in London for the Echo de Paris. As soon as the War broke out he 
joined the colours, and on account of his linguistic attainments was 
detailed as an interpreter with a British unit. Still later he was in 
England; and he rendered great service towards the close of the War 
in a semi-diplomatic capacity, a capacity that attached him in some 
degree to the Intelligence Service. Afterwards he rejoined the Echo de 
Paris, as “‘ Pertinax,”’ but it was not he who chose the name by which 
he is known; legend has it that he wrote an article and that his editor 
would not let him sign it by his name of Géraud, objecting that it was 
not sufficiently well known. So Pertinax was substituted for it, and 
he became “ Pertinax malgré lui.” There is now a characteristic 
personal flavour attaching to that name; and some of those who have 
followed his journalistic work have been tempted to think he complies 
with the two principles of successful journalism once laid down for my 
guidance by an eminent British journalist—not a newspaper pro- 
prietor—who attained great success—and, unfortunately, died of it. 

The first of these two principles was: be first with the news; the 
second: do anything to give pain. 

“Mr. Pertinax ”’ has very often been first with the news. He may 
perhaps tell us this evening how he managed it. He has sometimes 
given pain to the unworthy and unintelligent, or to simple idealists 
who dream of a better world than ‘“‘ Mr. Pertinax ” thinks possible. 
There, also, we may perhaps get some light on his views and methods. 

As regards this country, I am certain of one thing—that he has 
followed the principle that I in another capacity tried to follow in Italy, 
Austria and elsewhere. Incidentally, it always leads to unpopularity. 
When you want to say something really unpleasant, establish an ideal 
synthesis between your view of the interest of your own country and 
the policy you would wish to see followed by the country in which you 
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reside—then criticise that country whenever it departs from your ideal. 
I do not say that “ Mr. Pertinax ” has always followed this line, but 
sometimes I have detected in his comments on English affairs a sort of 
amour décu, an affection which would be stronger if the English in 
particular were more intelligent and more reasonable (laughter), and I 
think we may take any criticism he may offer as being an expression 
of his regret that we do not always live up to the standard he sets for 
us. On the other hand, we may take any love he shows as whole- 
hearted and sincere, and as coming from an ardent and amorous 
temperament. 

And now, having wasted your time, I will ask our lecturer to speak. 
He will speak in French, but at the end he will answer questions in 
English, if desired. 


M. ANDRE GERAUD (speaking in French) : 

May I begin by thanking Mr. Wickham Steed for the very 
kind words with which he has introduced me? I am afraid, 
however, that after what he has said you will be expecting too 
much of me and that I shall perhaps not come up to those 
expectations. 

Referring to my journalistic activity, Mr. Wickham Steed 
thinks I observe two rules which according to an authority, the 
name of which I did not catch, are as follows: firstly, to be first 
with the news—I have no objection at all to offer to that rule— 
and secondly, to give people as much pain as possible. Now 
there Ido protest. If at any time I have given pain to politicians, 
it was solely and purely because they changed while I did not 
‘change, or at any rate I did not change as quickly as they did. 
It is clear that, in present-day journalism, it is not a virtue to be 
consistent ; it is not a virtue to remember on the 26th November 
all you said or wrote in an article on the 23rd November. In 
any case, it is original to do so, and this is an originality that I am 
proud to claim, or perhaps I should say that I am proud to think 
that I have tried to attain, although it certainly has led to hatred 
towards me on the part of other people—people in prominent 
positions, many of them. After all, the rule to-day is that even 
the right hand should forget what the left is responsible for. 

From all this, you will infer that I have very definite opinions 
on certain subjects. I am rather proud of it. You will have to 
forgive me for it. To-night, when speaking of British policy as a 
French an sees it, I fully realise that I shall have to explain 
myself about those definite opinions. One of them I will state at 
once because it will make it easier for me, afterwards, to discharge 
the disagreeable part of my task: I truly admire and love your 
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country, where I spent part of my youth. May I beg you to 
believe that those shafts alluded to by Mr. Wickham Steed do 
originate in that love and admiration ? 

I have always been dominated by the belief that sooner or 
later, in spite of ups and downs, in spite of obstacles and quarrels, 
the destinies of France and of England do in reality converge. 

Now, I must say another word of caution, when I formulate 
my criticism of your country’s policy or speak of my biases, and 
try to justify them, you may perhaps think that they are merely 
individual views, that they are not held by many people, and, for 
this reason, can hardly be of any particular interest to you. 

But, frankly, I do think it can be stated without any exaggera- 
tion whatsoever that there is to-day in France a frame of mind 
which is very critical where England is concerned, and, to-night, 
all my purpose will be to express it. 

France, as a matter of fact, is divided into two schools of 
thought on foreign policy, but followers of both are agreed and 
make use of the same arguments when it is a question of criticising 
the Government in London. What is the reason for this? First 
and foremost, it is because England, in the course of the last ten 
years, withdrew, in the same way, from all international com- 
binations, as well from the old-fashioned treaties of alliance as 
from the fashionable commitments connected with the League of 
Nations. She withdrew from the 1919 Pact of Guarantee; she 
withdrew from the 1923 Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the 
1924 Geneva Protocol as well, although the two latter were 
intended to make the League of Nations a really efficient body. 
The result of this is, that all Frenchmen who are interested in 
public affairs, whether they belong to the ‘“‘ new diplomacy ” 
school which believes in the League of Nations, or whether they 
stand for the “‘ old diplomacy ” and believe rather in the value of 
alliances, they all meet here on common ground and share that 
feeling of having a grievance against the British people and 
Government. Incidentally, I would mention that a great number 
of Frenchmen look upon the League of Nations as a large-scale 
alliance which will establish itself on a firmer basis once it has 
thrown aside its ideological ornaments, and this means that when 
you get to the root of the matter the differences in attitude 
towards foreign policy are not very great between the two schools 
of thought to which I have just referred. Many supported the 
League enthusiastically because they saw in it the surest means of 
rejuvenating the Entente Cordiale. 

I want rather to stress that point, because I do not want you to 
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entertain the idea that I am pleading a personal cause or trying 
to justify before you merely my personal opinions. I am not 
conceited enough to deal here with my own whims. I merely 
aim at analysing ideas about England that are current in France. 
I hope that the fact that I daily contribute to the Press and have 
always taken definite standpoints does not disqualify me for the 
task. 

Let us start by making it quite clear that a very definite 
dissatisfaction does exist in my country. It is often manifested 
in quite unexpected ways, and at quite unexpected times; for 
instance, even when a League of Nations’ alleged success, or an 
achievement of the policy of Locarno, seems to excite enthusiasm 
amongst the public. I can give you a very recent example. On 
the 8th November, M. Aristide Briand carried off one of the 
greatest oratorical successes of his whole political career. In 
truth, on that day, considerations of domestic policy brought him 
applause from both the Right and the Left parties; more than 
applause, a regular ovation. But, on the preceding day, M. 
Franklin-Bouillon had made a speech about the military con- 
ditions existing on the left bank of the Rhine, and the speech had 
thrown the whole Chamber into a state of such great perturba- 
tion that the Minister saw his position menaced. Therefore, 
before meeting the Chamber on the 8th of November, M. Briand 
sent for the German Ambassador and said to him: ‘‘ The Cabinet 
is lost if you do not allow me to counteract the disastrous effects 
of M. Franklin-Bouillon’s speech by revealing the truth concerning 
the agreement which Mr. Stresemann and I signed on the 3rd 
August, and which provided for the necessary military changes 
on the left bank.’”’ The agreement was to have remained secret : 
however, the Ambassador, having to choose between M. Briand’s 
fall, which would have jeopardised the Franco-German policy of 
rapprochement, and the divulging of a text which might react 
unpleasantly on Germany’s domestic policy, did not hesitate; he 
agreed to the French Minister’s suggestion. This is an example 
which serves to show you something of that ever-recurrent 
anxiety, that restlessness which is a never-ending menace to the 
policy of our Foreign Minister, even at a time when his policy 
appears triumphant. 

What are the true causes of all this dissatisfaction? Together, 
we will try to find out what they are. I say “ try ”’ to discover 
themt, because in order to do so we shall have to delve into those 
very technical questions, such as the Covenant of the League of 
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may as well tell you at once, spell torture to the journalist. 
Since the War, all the problems of foreign policy have been 
rendered difficult to follow by the use of abstract terms and 
formule, by the complexity of the Geneva modes of procedure. 
I myself read English, French, German and Italian newspapers 
and reviews, and, even so, I must admit all these questions are 
extraordinarily involved. Few can understand them beyond 
the legal experts. Let me invite you, then, to take a walk with 
me in this garden of thorns (jardin épineux). 

In order to account for the grievance of the French people, 

I cannot do better than go back to the speech which Mr. Hoover 
made in Washington on the 11th November last—his Armistice 
Day speech. On that occasion the President of the United States 
expounded an idea which has many powerful partisans in England 
and which is in keeping with much political thought in this country, 
but which in France is both abhorrent and unintelligible to us. 
This incomprehensible idea would be equally odious to an adherent 
of the Action frangaise as to many a Socialist. I am referring to 
the contention that it is possible for judges to maintain their 
authority and to get their decisions accepted and carried out, 
even though they are not backed by gendarmes. That is a point 
of view which we, in France, have never been able to understand. 
How is it possible to collect taxes or rent without providing the 
police, or the bailiffs who, in the last resort, would seize the 
furniture? A poacher will not hesitate to trespass if he knows 
there are no keepers about. It is quite beyond us to share in the 
point of view put forward by Mr. Hoover, and I should like to 
remind you that if we study the history of the last few centuries, 
our difficulty only becomes worse. When we hear people say that 
if we begin to consider introducing sanctions the only result 
will be to incite the aggressor to action, we begin to wonder 
whether people are not trying to make fun of us. Perhaps we 
are not capable of taking an impartial view. 

In my opinion there is no denying the fact that the causes of 
the last two wars—not to go back farther than that—the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 and the Great War of 1914, laid in lack of 
balance in the matter of strength. In Anglo-Saxon countries, 
when you want to encourage those who favour disarmament you 
always contend that it was rivalry in the matter of armaments 
and the consequent increase of them that brought on the War. 
In France most of my fellow-countrymen are honestly convinced, 
and I share their view, that the lack of proportion in the matter 
of the immediate efficiency of the fighting forces, and above all 
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the lack of cohesion between the Triple Alliance, or perhaps I 
ought to call it the Dual Alliance, on the one hand, and the 
Triple Entente on the other, were the causes of the catastrophe. 
That is why, when I hear people say that the lack of ready sanc- 
tions constitutes a guarantee of peace, I must state that I do not 
believe it. In the same way, when Mr. Hoover suggests that the 
development of the Federation of the United States should serve 
as an example for the creation of a European Federation, I can 
only say that we do not feel very secure, because, after all, we do 
not forget that the United States were federated at the cost of a 
terrible struggle which lasted a number of years, and we are 
entitled to fear lest the evolution of Europe might necessitate a 
similar ordeal. 

As for the President’s arguments that public opinion mobilised 
in the day of danger will suffice to make the aggressor withdraw, 
there I should just like to remind you of what happened in 1914. 
The Socialist éite in Germany at that time believed it had the 
power to render Governments powerless, but you will remember 
how it was dragged into the war movement. Herr Miller, 
present Chancellor of the Reich, came to Paris in 1914 immediately 
after the assassination of Jaurés. While there, he expounded his 
views, contending that, under a capitalist régime, nobody could 
be entirely in the right or entirely in the wrong, and that, therefore, 
there was no cause for the Socialists to act against the Austrian 
ultimatum of July 23rd and what had followed. He returned 
home to his own country, and within a few days of uttering those 
words, he, together with most of his political friends, voted the 
necessary war credits. Thus, we have good reasons for disagreeing 
with Mr. Hoover when he asserts that judges can do without the 
gendarmerie. In so far as this contention of Mr. Hoover’s finds 
support in England, it causes uneasiness and arouses dissent in 
France. 

But we can go still further into the reasons and causes of dis- 
satisfaction in France. What about those judges who are not 
supported by gendarmerie? Are they at least men who can 
command universal obedience, and whose jurisdiction is unani- 
mously accepted? Lately, I was reading a speech made by 
Professor Gilbert Murray at a meeting of the League of Nations 
Union, and on that occasion he made the most he could in favour 
of the cause he was pleading by referring to the fact that at the 
last Assembly at Geneva, fifteen States had accepted the Optional 
Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, a clause which entails compulsory arbitra- 
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tion in conflicts of a juridical nature for those who sign it. But 
when we say that fifteen States have adhered, and when we speak 
of those other States which had already adhered earlier, we some- 
times forget that those signatures are hedged round with all sorts 
of reservations : for instance, France, England and other countries 
have made reservations where disputes result from circumstances 
which existed prior to the ratification. That is to say, all disputes 
connected with rights, facts or incidents which were defined or 
took place before the signature of the Governments in question 
was given to the instrument under Clause 36, would be beyond the 
competency of the Hague court, and as the above Governments 
did not pledge themselves for more than five or ten years, their 
adhesion does not mean nearly as much as would appear at first 
sight. Another reservation is connected with the procedure of 
conciliation by reference of the dispute to the Council of the 
League of Nations. It is declared that the Hague court will not 
be approached until the procedure of conciliation has been fully 
exhausted by the Council, a way of escape which a big nation, 
when in dispute with a secondary Power, can take advantage of 
‘for an indefinite length of time. Moreover, do remember that 
when the parties do not deny to each other their respective rights, 
for instance, when one of them admits the right of the other while 
challenging the application of that right—this wording is borrowed 
from the Franco-German, the German-Belgian and the Eastern 
European Arbitration Treaties concluded at Locarno—the dispute 
falls outside the competence of the Hague court. The United 
States, who are not among the signatories of the compulsory clause 
of arbitration, make even bigger reservations as regards the mere 
fact of their participationin the court. I think that the few points 
to which I have just drawn your attention will suffice to show you 
that the Hague judges, in any case, are not men whose jurisdiction 
and authority are absolutely unquestioned or taken by everyone 
as absolute factors. On those grounds, is it so absurd to entertain 
some doubts and to express some circumspection ? 

Of course, we are told that pure justice has not yet come into 
its own where international matters are concerned; that, in any 
case, the mediators of the Geneva Council are at work; that they 
can to a certain extent succeed in applying sanctions; in other 
words, that, behind them, gendarmes are to be seen; that, in 
addition, the guarantees of Locarno are available. 

Instinctively, most Frenchmen do not trust much to all these 
guarantees, and to me they are not unlike a jigsaw puzzle. When 
you think you have finished your puzzle, you suddenly find that 
your last space is empty, something is missing somewhere. 
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Often people can be heard speaking of the League of Nations 
as of a sovereign body with a policy, with a capacity of its own for 
thought and action. As a matter of fact, the League of Nations 
does not possess any sovereignty. In the view of the law of 
nations it does not exist as a distinct entity. It is no more than 
an association of sovereign States which are severally independent, 
and are only committed to the twenty-six articles of the Covenant 
which they have signed. That is a very important point of which 
we must not lose sight. 

Then, too, we must not forget that there is not a line of the 
Covenant of which the meaning has not been questioned or 
challenged from the legal point of view. I have made a collection 
of all these queried points, and I am really beginning to be 
snowed under with them. When all the objections have been 
carefully considered, it appears that, owing to the number of 
doubtful points, every one of the States members is free to act as 
it likes. Then you have the unanimity clause, valid for Council 
decisions other than those which affect questions of procedure. 
Then, again, take Article 15, concerning the peaceful settlement 
of disputes; even after the parties directly concerned have been 
excluded, I ask you whether you think it very likely that the ten 
or twelve States still left in the Council will find it easy to reach a 
unanimous solution. Here, of course, I have in mind really big 
disputes, with far-reaching consequences, disputes of the kind that 
we have more than once had to deal with in the past; deep-seated 
disputes where one was justified in suspecting some big State of 
having made up its mind to prevail and gain its end at any price. 
If, in such cases, unanimity cannot be reached, how can we hope 
that a peaceful settlement will prevail? According to the 
Covenant of the League, six months are to be allowed for the 
drawing up of the Council Report after the dispute has broken 
out, then a further three months must elapse before the parties 
are free to act; that is to say, neither party may resort to war 
before nine months have elapsed after the outbreak of the dispute. 
That isa long time. However, let us take into consideration what 
may happen on the most favourable assumption, that is to say, 
supposing unanimity obtains among the Council members. Here 
we must not forget that the decision come to, the solution agreed 
upon, is only a recommendation: the parties to the dispute are 
free to refuse the solution put forward. The only advantage the 
Council can promise to the party that accepts its recommendation 
is that the States members of the League will not take up arms 
against it. A very poor advantage indeed! Two States are 
about to go to war; the Council intervenes and stops them, it 
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comes to a recommendation which is accepted by one of the 
parties to the dispute, but is refused by the other. The party that 
accepts the Council decision is only given the assurance that the 
States within the League of Nations will not bear arms against it. 
That isall. And yet, even this maximum, which is but a mediocre 
guarantee—I ask you, do you think that even that much can be 
guaranteed by the League of Nations? For instance, if one 
member State did take up arms against the pacifically inclined 
State which accepted the Council decision, or ifthe aggressor did 
act before the three months following on the Council decision had 
elapsed, could the League of Nations impose sanctions ? 

During the early years of the League’s existence, people 
believed this to be possible. They believed that the economic 
sanctions mentioned in the Covenant of the League would be 
automatically applied, the military ones of course not. In 1920 
a Committee was set up to organise these economic sanctions. The 
Committee was presided over by M. Tittoni, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Italy. In carrying out its work the Committee 
endeavoured to provide for the smooth working of the economic 
sanctions, and as a result it put them in the same category as the 
military sanctions, that is to say, it came to the conclusion that 
they could not be applied unless it could be shown that the pre- 
visions of the Covenant had been infringed, and unless one of the 
States in conflict had been solemnly declared to have broken the 
Covenant. And it further placed on record that the economic 
blockade ought not to be enforced before all other economic 
sanctions of a less rigorous nature had been tried. How far do 
you think this could prove practical and really efficient? The 
Tittoni Report was not formally adopted by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, but a Resolution was carried advising that 
until further notice the Council of the League should be guided 
by it. 

Now the position has completely changed. We have the 
Kellogg Pact, which dominates the present-day international 
horizon in the matter of peace and war, and the provisions of that 
Pact, as you very well know, have thrown overboard all that 
Article 16 of the Covenant contained as regards sanction. I will 
not say the gendarmerie, but at any rate the shadow of the 
gendarmerie. I need only draw your attention to the fact that 
war which is illegitimate according to the Kellogg Pact may be 
legitimate from the point of view of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; if nine months have elapsed and the States engaged in 
a dispute still refuse to accept the recommendations of the 
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Council, war can be resorted to without international law being 
violated. What, therefore, is legitimate and admissible according 
to the Covenant is illegitimate according to the Kellogg Pact, for 
this latter condemns every form of war. But, in its turn, the 
Kellogg Pact does admit “ legitimate defence,” and wars in the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine, etc. Therefore there are wars 
legitimate according to the Kellogg Pact which may be illegitimate 
according to the Covenant of the League. Such an antithesis will 
exist until the two documents are brought into line. It is only 
fair to the British Government to state that they realised these 
discrepancies, and that at the last Assembly of the League, the 
British Delegation submitted proposals tending to re-form Articles 
12 and 15 of the Covenant. It is obvious that either these 
articles must be redrafted, or else Article 16, which deals with 
sanctions, must be altered, if the Geneva and Kellogg systems are 
not to nullify or impede each other. 

One result, then, of the Kellogg Pact has been to make still 
more difficult the eventual enforcement of the Covenant. Ah! 
the fight for right and freedom is not an easy matter to arrange ! 
It reminds me of what M. Clemenceau used to say when one 
discussed these matters with him. He would quote Ibsen and 
say: ‘‘ Do not don your best clothes when you go out to fight for 
freedom.” Everyone concerned seems to be unduly filled by 
the pessimism latent in that phrase. 

Even if we did cut down the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and bring it into line with the Kellogg Pact and the 
Tittoni Report, it would still be full of unexpected pitfalls. 
Remember the Covenant of the League of Nations was drafted 
just by ordinary men who got through the work quickly, they 
polished it off as fast as they could; they could not prevent it 
from being overwhelmingly crowded with incongruities. I will 
not touch on Article 10 at all; that article that was drafted in 
order to reassure all continental nations that their frontiers should 
not undergo modification, and that if any covenant-breaker 
should try to change them, all the other States members would 
help the victim. A clause wlira vires: an absurdity. Little by 
little, subtle distinctions have been made between guaranteeing 
the integrity of the frontiers and their inviolability. It means 
that, while a war lasts, it may be necessary to accept an altered 
frontier, but that, once peace is concluded, the original frontier 
must again be recognised. 

Of all the articles, Article 16 is perhaps the most surprising. 
At every turn it supplies a rich source of humour! According 
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to Article 15, referring to the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
the parties to the dispute have no say when the decisions regarding 
them are being considered. Then you come to Article 16, the 
boite a gendarmes, as I call it, and here the drafters of the Covenant 
forgot to maintain this stipulation, so that you have the following 
strange paradox: when the Council tries its hand at framing a 
peaceful settlement of a dispute, the interested parties are not 
allowed to be present at the deliberations; but once a recom- 
mendation has been formulated or an award of the Hague court 
has been made public and the Covenant has been infringed, those 
parties to the dispute are allowed to take part in the discussions 
concerning the sanctions to be applied, and they are allowed to 
vote! Surely, in those circumstances, no unanimity will be 
available. Signor Tittoni realised the contradiction and tried to 
alter it (to a small extent), but his ideas never saw the light of day. 
And now a few words about Locarno, and then good-bye to 
this garden of torture! Locarno, everyone thought, would 
transport France with joy. There is a kind of halo round it. 
It is mentioned with bated breath. Locarnoisinforce. ‘ Saint” 
‘Locarno! When the French Chamber voted its adoption it 
hardly studied its provisions, and I am convinced that if we had 
M. Briand here and set him down to answer questions as though 
he were sitting for his degree, and we asked him how many 
declarations were signed at Locarno, he would not be able to tell 
us. I donot want to go into detail on the subject, but I should 
like to say just a word or two on the Treaties. The Locarno 
Treaties were drawn up because the guarantees under the League 
of Nations and the Covenant were considered in France to be 
inadequate. It was decided, therefore, that England and Italy 
should be the two guarantors appointed to supervise the demili- 
tarised zone of Western Germany, and that in case of violation of 
this zone, these two guaranteeing countries should intervene and 
oppose the aggressor. But look at the extraordinary application 
of that principle that was made! Article 8 of the Locarno Treaty 
says that it will remain in force until the Council, acting on a 
request from one or other of the High Contracting Parties notified 
to the other signatory Powers three months in advance, and voting 
at least by a two-thirds majority, decides that the League of 
Nations ensures sufficient protection to the High Contracting 
Parties. That means nothing at all, or else it means that, at 
present, the League of Nations does not ensure sufficient guaran- 
tees. And yet, if you turn to Article 4 of the Rhineland Pact 
(the chief Treaty signed in Locarno) you will find that in case of 
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a violation of the demilitarised zone the question can be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League. On the one ‘hand, the 
Locarno Treaty was set up because the League was not in a 
position to keep peace on the Franco-German frontier; on the 
other hand, in the same Treaty, the greatest statesmen of the age 
wrote with the same pen that the guarantors can, if they like, 
hand over their duties to the Council! We are told it is all a 
question of good faith. We should trust the guarantors: they 
will not be unfaithful enough to evade their duties and hand over 
their task to the Council. This is a point of view that does not 
appeal tome. I cannot admit that it is a question of good faith. 
I do not question anyone’s good faith or loyalty, but it would be 
foolish to lose sight of possibilities. If one day you, in England, 
found yourself face to face with some obligation which imposed 
war on you, and you realised you were not absolutely compelled 
to mobilise your army, and that, instead, it was open to you to 
go to Geneva for a decision, I do not believe the Minister has been 
born who would not choose diplomatic means rather than arms 
to settle the question. 

The various points I have stressed will suffice to show you that 
the French nation as a whole and without party distinction is not 
satisfied, either with the Geneva institution or with what followed 
on it. France is in favour of a League of Nations, but it has in 
mind a rather different kind of organisation. It wants a sovereign 
body disposing of really efficacious means, such as an army and 
a navy: what it wants is probably an impossible ideal which 
cannot be brought on earth. 

Coming down to realities, what is it that we object to in these 
peace institutions? It is that they are all more or less based on 
the most favourable of hypotheses; they do not take into account 
that the worst may happen. We resist acting in these matters 
like people who have suffered loss in a fire, and, after the experi- 
ence, move into a new house but fail to renew the fire insurance 
because they feel they can calmly face the future in the know- 
ledge that the new house is built of fire-proof bricks, although 
they know only too well that the bricks in question have not been 
tested. 

I can guess your reply: ‘‘ Oh, yes, that is true, but the 
method we advocate has good points, even if it is only that it will 
force you to make efforts tending towards entente with Germany, 
efforts that otherwise would never have been made.” My 
opinion is that M. Briand, when he extols Geneva and Locarno, 
really looks upon them merely as frills or trimmings to a direct 
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entente with Germany which he hopes may come about. For the 
future, I, too, do believe in the entente between those two countries, 
but I do not think it is likely to materialise for another twenty 
years, and then only on condition that during that period of time 
European peace remains undisturbed. I can hardly believe in 
anything more speedy than that. Will Germany observe the 
Locarno Treaties? I do not speak of the letter, but of the spirit 
of those Treaties, because the letter of the Treaties will not 
formally prevent Germany from going to war with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In the Preamble to the Arbitration Treaties, it 
is true, the recourse to war is excluded, but according to expert 
legal opinion, and, incidentally, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice has expressed such opinion,’a preamble is not 
legally binding upon the signatories. If everything goes well for 
twenty or fifteen years, I shall be prepared to believe in a Franco- 
German entente. Do not infer from my words that France will 
rush into war in order to help Poland or Czechoslovakia, or to 
prevent the Austro-German Union. To be sceptical about the 
_ immediate prospect of a Franco-German rapprochement, it suffices 
to imagine that France will use all diplomatic means at her 
disposal so as to protect the present status quo in Central and 
Eastern Europe. In the course of that period of transition we 
need guarantees, and those guarantees are not forthcoming. 
Once again, our objection is that all the institutions for the 
defence of European peace are based on optimistic hypotheses 
and do not take into account all the unfavourable possibilities 
which, in our case, we foresee as the result of centuries of 
unpleasant experience. 

These, then, are the more important causes of French dis- 
satisfaction. I have to admit that I consider England is respon- 
sible. And why? Let me go back to the time of the Peace 
negotiations of 1919. At that time, a kind of bargain was 
concluded between France and England. You will find all 
relevant information published in a Blue Book which appeared 
in this country in 1924, under the title of Papers respecting 
Negotiations for an Anglo-French Pact. There you will find a 
report of the conversations which took place in March 1919 
between M. Tardieu, Mr. Philip Kerr and an American, Dr. Mezes. 
You will see from that report that France renounced its plan for 
the creation of an independent State (a kind of Austria in the 
West) in return for the promise made by Mr. Kerr that the three 
countries would maintain their solidarity in such a way that 
Germany would not even think of attacking them. It was with 
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this in mind that the French negotiators signed the Treaty of 
Versailles. In order to understand their position then, you need 
merely read the speech M. Tardieu made on the 2nd September, 
1919. To all criticisms which were raised he merely replied : 
“Yes; no doubt; we have not obtained this; we have not 
obtained that, but our Treaty is justified by one fact alone, and 
that is that we have the alliance of England and America.” 

You know what happened. The Guarantee Pact was adopted 
by the British Parliament. But in the United States it was not 
even submitted to the Senate, probably because Mr. Wilson, 
having had the Covenant of the League of Nations turned down, 
did not even want the Guarantee Pact to partake of a more 
favourable fate. Such was, at any rate, the view of M. Jusserand 
in his telegrams to Paris. Consequently the vote of the British 
Parliament came to nothing. The Treaty of Versailles was rati- 
fied; it came into force, and we had to carry it out as such, while 
the promise that was to have counterbalanced the concessions we 
had had to make did not come into effect. Oh, I know perfectly 
well that we have not got a case if we were to go before a court of 
law; but, in equity, if not in law, we felt that we had been tricked. 

I know you will say that you acted in the interests of everyone, 
both your interest and ours, when you broke with the system of 
alliances and with the political conceptions of the pre-War period. 
Well and good if from one end of Europe to the other a deep moral 
revolution has occurred which makes useless the precautions and 
guarantees people could not dispense with twenty years ago. 
But are you sure that such a moral revolution has taken place in 
the hearts of men, something comparable to the advent of Christi- 
anity, to the change of vision brought about by the Reformation, 
or to the French upheaval of 1789, or even something more 
important than all those developments, which, after all, did not 
essentially transform, in their time, the conduct of political 
business? If yesterday’s experience is not going to teach us how 
to act to-morrow, although we act as though yesterday’s history 
had never taken place while we live in a world with the same 
passion, appetites and desires, then you must admit that we are 
running grave risks of having a rude awakening, and it is I, a 
friend of England, who tell you so. At any rate, the statesmen 
of 1919 have played a very risky game indeed. 

And now let me pass on quickly to the other aspect, that of 
form, of conduct, of manners. Where two Governments differ 
on fundamentals, divergent views will appear daily whenever 
they try to carry out their ideas, and a good deal depends upon the 
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form of expression that will be selected, as distinct from the 
substance of the policy itself. It is a difficult thing for me during 
this short lecture to give you even a brief review of Anglo-French 
relations from 1920 onwards, and to show you thus how Anglo- 
French differences became worse. I will, therefore, choose, so as 
to illustrate my point, one incident in which you were most in the 
wrong, where we were very much in the right, and where events 
proved this very clearly. I do not wish to suggest for a moment 
that I am of opinion that French policy since 1920 was always 
in the right—clothed in celestial righteousness—or that you were 
always the reprobate. 

I want to refer to the Polish question as it developed in 1920, 
and, so as to put the facts before you clearly, I shall read a short 
document to you, and you will see the kind of attitude taken up 
by England which created resentment in France. 

At the beginning of 1920, a new era, a turning-point, showed 
itself in the Soviet fortunes. So far, Soviet Russia had been 
harassed and attacked by General Denikin and Admiral Kolchak. 
The Soviets then got the better of them; only Wrangel continued 

‘to resist in the Crimea and the Soviet régime extended its sway 
from a narrow circle around Moscow to the greatest part of the 
Tsar’s inheritance. In the West, the Allied Powers thought the 
time had come to revise their policy. The Supreme Economic 
Council decided in January and February that commercial 
relations ‘with Russia had better be renewed, and the British 
Government sent a Socialist leader to Copenhagen, where he 
worked in favour of an agreement concerning the liberation of 
prisoners. Mr. Lloyd George followed openly a policy based on 
the idea that the Russian revolution was over and the country 
about to become bourgeois once again. But a thunderbolt fell 
upon that new policy at its beginning. The Poles, who had 
continuously fought against the Bolshevists since IgIg and, 
rather uncautiously, had gone as far as Kief, had to retreat 
suddenly and quickly. Everything gave way before the Bolshe- 
vists, and by August—the 13th was the date, I believe—we found 
the Bolshevists at twelve miles distance from Warsaw. What 
was to be done? You can easily realise the consequences of the 
disaster. It would mean the bolshevisation of the whole of 
Central Europe; it would mean Germany open to the action and 
influence of the Soviets; and the German Nationalists, of course, 
making what capital they could out of the whole affair. Europe 
was suddenly faced with ruin. The French and British Ministers 
—M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George—met at Hythe on the 7th 
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and 8th of August, 1920, but their views were widely divergent. 
At last they came to terms and agreed on the text of a Franco- 
British Note which was telegraphed to Warsaw on the gth 
August. It ran as follows: the two Governments declared with 
reference to the Minsk negotiations that Poland was to try and 
conclude an armistice, that the peace preliminaries should ensure 
her national independence within ethnographical limits, but that 
if the Soviets maintained illegitimate proposals and the Poles 
rejected them, London and Paris would take the necessary 
measures to isolate Russia and would use other means to make 
that country respect Polish independence, and, further, would 
send to Poland war material for twenty-two divisions and 
military advisers, and also safeguard communications between 
Poland and the Allies; further, that Poland should declare herself 
prepared to carry on the fight to a finish, and that the head of 
the State should no longer be the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army, and that, in the last resort, the line of the Vistula should 
be defended. 

This Note was despatched on the 9th August, and on the 
roth August the French Ambassador at Warsaw, M. de Panafieu, 
and the British Minister, Sir Horace Rumbold, acted accordingly. 
Then Mr. Lloyd George, or perhaps in fairness to him I should 
say his Cabinet, which included Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law, 
regretted the Note that had been despatched and the policy it 
contained, and, without consulting anyone or advising the 
French Government of their change of front, they sent a fresh 
Note to Warsaw imperiously advising the Poles to accept the 
conditions of peace the Soviets were offering, and which had been 
made known to Mr. Lloyd George by Kamenef on the 6th of 
August. Those conditions can be summarised as follows: the 
ethnographical frontier was to be respected, but Poland was to 
be disarmed and to give up all her munitions to the Soviets; 
further, she was to renounce all help from abroad, to distribute 
land among Polish citizens wounded in warfare; she was to create 
a citizens’ militia, in short, to accept Soviets on her territory. 
Acceptance of these conditions would have been synonymous 
with making the country Bolshevik. Sir Horace Rumbold was 
instructed to declare that in the circumstances H.M. Government 
was unanimous in thinking that public opinion would not approve 
of the continuation of the war for the sake of getting better 
conditions. 

The text of this Note was in direct contradiction to that of the 
first one. The telegram was sent to Warsaw without reference 
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to the French Government. And now I will read to you an 
interesting telegram sent from Warsaw, and showing that the 
Ministers of France and England at Warsaw protested against 
the policy of Mr. Lloyd George. M. Jusserand telegraphed from 
Warsaw to M. Millerand as follows : 


“On the eleventh of August, in the evening, the Minister of Great 
Britain has just received from Lord Curzon a telegram which is surely 
from Mr. Lloyd George, and which has come to him and Lord d’Abernon 
as an unpleasant surprise. The conditions of peace laid down by the 
Soviets for Poland must have been sent on to you by the British 
Government. If they are accepted they will simply mean that Poland 
will have to hand her army over to Soviet Russia, to demobilise her 
military factories, refuse help from abroad, and reduce her army to 
such an extent that she will be at the mercy not only of the bigger 
State, but of all her neighbours. The day after delivering the instruc- 
tions contained in the first Note, the British Minister has orders to 
announce these hard conditions to the Polish Government and to state 
that Great Britain approves them, and that if Poland declines them she 
will have to take the consequences of her refusal and be responsible for 
England’s ceasing to be further interested in her fate. In other words, 
if Poland to-day follows the instructions received yesterday from Great 
Britain and safeguards thereby her future, Great Britain will abandon 
her. The demand is both inadmissible and monstrous. Kamenev’s 
conditions represented the maximum of what would be demanded, and 
the fact that Mr. Lloyd George accepts them means that Poland cannot 
even bargain. This he does on the eve of a big battle which will 
probably be fought in any case, and where the Poles will need all the 
help they can get. I will not go further into the question of the 
antithesis represented by despatching the d’Abernon-Jusserand 
Mission to Warsaw followed by instructions directly opposed to our 
original terms of reference. Poland will not forget this incident in a 
hurry. Nor will other nations. D’Abernon agrees with me and hopes 
you will not associate yourself with a Note that was decided on without 
our being consulted.” 


In a further telegram of the 16th August M. Jusserand 
informed the French Cabinet that Sir Horace Rumbold and Lord 
d’Abernon had not entirely carried out their instructions, this 
owing to conversations they had had together. 

I have quoted these telegrams in order to show you how the 
difficulties and friction which existed between the two countries 
led to further difficulties as a result of a faulty conduct. In 1920, 
even though you had dropped overboard the Treaty of Guarantee, 
we might still have hoped that you would continue to work for 
peace in Europe. But incidents such as that I have just narrated 
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increased scepticism in France about the Entente Cordial. People 
realised then that they could not even rely upon the existence, in 
England, of a strong sense of conservation. 

I have told you, ladies and gentlemen, without sparing you 
in any way, what I believe to be the causes of the friction that 
exists between our two countries. May I, in concluding, put 
before you a few general views about your country’s part in 
European politics? For some centuries it was known as “ per- 
fidious Albion.’”’ Does the term still exist with reference to 
England? No. Mr. Wickham Steed tells me the name started 
in Italy, not in France, and that it was owing to King Edward III 
having borrowed money in Florence and not having paid it back 
that the name was applied to England. In any case the word 
“ perfide”’ did not appear in our literary language before the 
second half of the seventeenth century. We do not meet with 
the expression before the French Revolution. And now, taking 
it for granted that both the term and the feeling have disappeared, 
what, I wonder, remains of it? What remains I might call the 
small “‘ change,” the residue of our former anglophobia. For 
instance, you will find in France credence given to a tale about 
the use of secret funds by the London Government on an extensive 
scale. There are many people in my country who believe that 
you are in possession of inexhaustible means of corruption; not 
so long ago, I heard a man in a prominent position, and who at 
one time was well paid in order to know all he could about England, 
state that the French Cartellist elections of May 1929 were 
subsidised from your Treasury. Furthermore, we believe in your 
intelligence service. The term in France suggests a kind of 
collective Sherlock Holmes, a Sherlock Holmes able to perform 
anything. Quite a number of novels and so-called personal 
memoirs are now on sale expatiating upon that theme. Finally, 
we attach quite extraordinary importance to certain people whom 
the newspapers denounce as spinning all kinds of intrigues and 
being in close touch with your Government. I just refer to these 
facts to show what remains of the former anglophobia : it is very 
little. There are a few people who still try to keep alive the old 
frictions, but during the War a lot of that died a natural death. 
But where was born the “ perfidious Albion ” theory? There is 
no smoke without fire. It is a fact that you were the first, the 
hereditary enemies of France. When French national unity was 
coming into being your Plantagenets ruled over forty-seven of 
our departments. You were our first and earliest enemies, 
anyway the first of whom we were definitely conscious. And 
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maybe that is not even the true cause of the friction. Is it the 
divergence in our moral structure and outlook, a divergence that 
had its roots in the sixteenth-century Reformation? or the 
execution of Charles I, which scandalised a nation which was 
royalist to the core right up to 1789? or the acerbity of the naval 
and colonial struggle led, on both sides, by an élite of born 
propagandists? No, I do not think that any of these were the 
causes. We must look elsewhere for them. The truth is that 
you have always been disconcerting to us on account of your 
policy, the policy that in history is known as the balance of power, 
and a policy that was justified by your national interests. It was 
justified; but it led to the overthrow of your alliances, it led you 
to veer round quickly in this direction and in that in a way that 
often surprised your enemies. There, I think, we have the real 
cause of this feeling of doubt and uncertainty which for so long 
a time existed in France, and which in an attenuated form still 
continues to exist in my country. But you will be judged in 
the future by the way in which you carry out your policy of 
balance in the next few years, and there is no doubt that it is then 
that relations between our two countries will shape themselves 
‘ for good. I mentioned, a short while ago, that, in my opinion, 
it is in the next fifteen or twenty years that the European structure 
set up ten years ago will be called on to stand the test and prove 
its value, and, in spite of all the difficulties and economic crises 
you are experiencing in England, in spite of your diplomatic 
conditions which are so difficult owing largely to America’s 
growing power, I believe the attitude that you are going to take 
in those critical years will have great influence on events. In 
relation to it, there is something that disturbs me, and it is on 
this matter that I should like to say a few concluding words. I 
refer to the tendency which has so often manifested itself in the 
post-War years: the tendency to keep an even balance between 
German and French Imperialism. German Imperialism has been 
dealt a blow, but I believe it still potentially exists. Here I 
should just like to mention, however, that I am not one of those 
who abused Germany excessively during the War, or who later 
on demanded the execution of the Kaiser and similar extra- 
vagances. If I did not go to those lengths it was because German 
Imperialism to my mind represented a far more serious matter 
than an accident or the fancy of a few individuals; German 
Imperialism arises from the juxtaposition of a well-organised 
nation representing a great culture, a gifted nation, and of nations 
which for the most part are still in an earlier stage of develop- 
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ment, and whose territories therefore, offered facilities for colonisa- 
tion and annexation. That is where the root of the danger lies. 
And I believe that in those differences of quality, or shall I say 
maturity, between Eastern Europe and Germany that danger will 
remain. As for French Imperialism, well, I need only refer you 
to the history of France. France has never been an Imperialist 
country in the true meaning of the word. Of course we cannot 
deny the Napoleonic exploits, but, after all, Napoleon was not 
French, but half a cosmopolitan. Read Vergennes and, before 
Vergennes, Mazarin and Richelieu: they have set for ever the 
French outlook over Europe. Their formulas are the essence of 
balance and moderation. The scheme of “‘ European federation ” 
alluded to in the memorial of St. Héléne would have made them 
shy. As to Napoleon III, well, he was a European revolutionary 
rather than a follower of the truly French diplomatic policy. And 
what about Louis XIV? It is true he longed for hegemony for 
France, but after all the frontiers he fought for were narrow, and, 
most of the time, the Imperial idea was to be found, against him, 
in the camp of the Germans and Spaniards. 

And having considered individuals, let us now consider the 
French as a nation. They are a nation of people with simple 
wants, all they ask for is a “ petite place, une petite femme, et 
une petite rente.”” They are modest, they do not want a great 
deal. The French Radical Socialist party is the permanent 
embodiment of that mediocrity. And so I believe that we are 
justified in reproaching you with having in recent years compared 
the danger coming from Germany, a danger which is no longer 
actual or imminent, but which nevertheless virtually remains a 
danger, with the danger of French Imperialism, which does not 
strike any strong roots in the soil of Europe and, at the most, was 
nothing else than a transitory preponderance in the years following 
peace. 

I believe the future of the order set up some ten years ago is 
largely in your keeping. It will depend on you whether it stands 
or whether it is overthrown. In one of his last conversations he 
had, M. Clemenceau was asked why he had never written his 
memoirs. He has written one book to refute some charges 
brought forward by Maréchal Foch, but no real memoirs of his 
own have been left. His reply was that he had often thought of 
it, but that he had not done it because he would have had to say 
unpleasant things about some of the English statesmen, and as he 
believed that in future common interests would bring England 


and France closer together, he preferred to abstain rather than add 
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another cause to difficulties between us. M. Clemenceau’s reply 
was really the expression of a wish; may I endorse it and express 
the hope that his wish may be fulfilled and our common interests 
bring us closer together and the friction between us disappear ? 


Summary of discussion following. 


Mrs. SwANwIick : I should like to ask whether M. Pertinax would 
consider that the Geneva Protocol would add only one more to the 
confused documents of the League of Nations which he has cited, or 
whether he thinks it would clarify the situation. 


M. Anpr& GéraupD: The Geneva Protocol was too logical and 
complicated. I do not think it ever could have been carried out, but 
it would have clarified the position. It was too beautiful and fine to 
be true. é' 


Mr. Witson Harris: As I listened to M. Géraud to-night I felt 
perhaps more than ever before the essential identity of the fundamental 
ideas of our two nations, particularly as regards the ideas of minorities, 
because I could well imagine an audience comparable to this in Paris 
listening to quite as authentic and representative an exposition of 
_ English views from the lips, let us say, of Mr. Leo Maxse. 

I was interested further to note how very largely M. Géraud, in 
order to show the dissatisfaction and discontent of France and Great 
Britain, drew on facts and events in Geneva where the expressed views 
of the French delegates—M. Briand, M. Loucheur, M. Paul Boncour 
and others—were completely identical with those of the elected repre- 
sentatives of this country. M. Géraud pointed out that almost any 
lawyer could drive a coach and four through every line of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. I do not doubt it. My reverence for 
lawyers, particularly in this matter, knows no limits; I would only 
observe that precisely the same operation could be applied to every line 
of the Code Napoléon. 

Now, with regard to one subject raised by M. Géraud, the Optional 
Clause and the reservations attached thereto, another point where the 
action of France and Great Britain is as identical as it can well be, 
M. Géraud thinks the signing of the Optional Clause loses most of its 
force because it applies to events in the future, and not events arising 
out of the past. I would ask in regard to that whether the legislation 
of his own country is habitually retrospective in effect? That, cer- 
tainly, is not the case in this country. Only a few months ago our 
legislature, in its wisdom, or possibly some department in its greater 
wisdom, decided that the common bicycle should bear a red light on its 
back wheel; that does not mean that cyclists discovered to have been 
riding without that light in 1924 would become liable to prosecution. 

Precisely the same principle applies to the Optional Clause. 


THE CHAIRMAN asked Mr. Wilson Harris to formulate his question, 
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Mr. Witson Harrts: The question is whether, after having due 
regard to all this, M. Géraud does not think that perhaps he is wrong 
and I am right. 


Mr. Hinks: Some three years ago, sir, I was travelling on a 
tramcar up a mountain in Czechoslovakia with an old scientific friend 
who had been the President of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. He 
suddenly put to me several reasons why we were responsible for the 
troubles of France. He said England had invented the eight-hours day 
and the week-end habit, and then, warming up to his subject, he said 
England is the only country which gained anything from the War, and 
that it had divided Europe into small pieces in order to dominate it. 
Are such ideas really widely held and responsible for the feeling 
against us? 


M. ANDRE GERAUD: Yes, although grotesquely expressed, as in a 
caricature, that is the feeling arising out of your balance of power 
policy. Men like Hanotaux, Pinon and even Judet are always harping 
on that chord, and the name of “ perfidious Albion ” attached to that 
policy. In that respect the remarks you make, sir, are rather in 
harmony with what I said. 


A MEMBER: M. Pertinax has told us that France gave up any idea 
of a separate commonwealth on the Rhine because of the assurance of 
British and American military support. Was this idea given up at the 
time of the Treaty of Versailles? If so, how are we to account for the 
separatist movement supported in France in 1923? 


M. Gtraup: That idea was given up before. As regards the 
separatism, I am in a position to speak freely because I was always 
against it. That is the worst mistake we have made; and the only real 
criticism that was in my judgment directed against the occupation of 
the Ruhr was that it gave incitement to this scheme. I agree it is a 
very weak spot in French policy. 


Mr. BoppINGTOoN: May I ask whether in France, as far as the 
League of Nations is concerned—an institution which M. Géraud has 
attacked somewhat energetically, and I am in agreement with him 
there—whether the idea exists that the League of Nations, without 
being a dangerous or injurious association, is a superfluity? It always 
seemed to me that people here closed their eyes to the past, in 
particular in the matter of international arbitration, which, since the 
French Revolution and the American War of Independence, has gone on 
growing from year to year, and it appears that in some circles people 
have that feeling. I am sure you know that book, La Justice inter- 
nationale, by M. Politis. You will remember that in that book he gives 
us a sketch of the history of arbitration. I think that the League of 
Nations was at the beginning a superfluity which rather put into the 
shade the whole system and question of arbitration. Does such a 
feeling exist ? 
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M. GérAuD: I agree with what M. Politis says in his book. He 
marks there the progress made by arbitration, but he also shows its 
limits and speaks of experiences in Central America which ended badly. 
But I do not see exactly what you mean by superfluity. Do you mean 
to say that arbitration would have advanced more without the setting 
up of the League? 


Mr. BoDDINGTON : Yes. 


M. Géraup: I do not think you would have found outside the 
League of Nations the gendarmes which the League of Nations lack. 
The criticism, as far as Geneva is concerned, is a different one. If the 
League had destroyed nothing and the same guarantees were given 
whether Geneva existed or not, well, then, experience would not have 
been bought at an expensive price. But the disturbing factor as far 
as we are concerned is that the years go by, and the theory that Mr. 
Hoover expressed in his speech, the theory of judges without gendarmes, 
is making headway, and finally, Geneva and everything connected with 
it will end by putting a stop to the development of effective guarantees. 
_ That is our great objection. 


Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON : If I understand the lecturer aright, 
he thinks that political entente might be arrived at between France and 
Germany in fifteen or twenty years. May I ask the lecturer whether he 
thinks that on the economic side it might arrive sooner, and whether 
the political entente then need take so long ? 


M. Gtraup: Opinions are very much divided on the possibilities 
of an entente on the economic side. Personally I do not believe it will 
go as quickly as you may think. Such an authority, for instance, as 
M. Serruys, our main representative on the economic councils at 
Geneva, is very doubtful about a quick development of that economic 
entente. Now, as regards the connection between the economic and 
the political entente, I should like to repeat what Dr. BeneS once said 
tome. He agreed that all these economic ententes with Germany were 
excellent and should be multiplied, but said that we must not go beyond 
a certain point, that is to say, we should not go so far as to reach a 
point where we could no longer be free to act as we thought fit, no 
longer free to defend ourselves. In all these economic schemes there 
is a point beyond which we must not go. In addition, please note that 
before the War these ideas of economic entenie were rife, and just 
before the War you in this country gave Germany great satisfaction 
when, in July 1914, you signed—no, not signed—you initialled the 
treaty which opened Bagdad up to Germany (that is to say, Turkey in 
Asia was open to her), and a few months before that—I have this on 
the authority of a British statesman—you initialled as well the treaty 
for the partition of the Portuguese colonies. Those were very con- 
siderable satisfactions as far as Germany was concerned. And yet, 
did that suffice to stop the quarrel that ensued? You will remember 
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that in 1904 Germany had signed a commercial treaty with Russia. 
It was a commercial treaty of an extraordinary nature and concerned 
the export of corn, and Germany, although not a great producer of 
corn, received such treatment as to be able to become an intermediary 
for the export of Russian wheat abroad. Did those benefits help 
matters between Germany and Russia? We must not exaggerate the 
extent and possibilities of these economic agreements, nor their influence 
on politics. These and similar ideas were or are, of course, held by men 
like M. Rouvier in 1905, by M. Caillaux in 1911, by M. Loucheur at the 
present time. Economic agreements may serve many useful purposes, 
but they are not to be regarded as omnipotent factors when it comes 
to the maintenance of peace. 


THE CHAIRMAN (MR. WICKHAM STEED) : I think you will allow me 
to thank our lecturer in your names, and perhaps, before we give him 
a direct expression of our thanks, you will allow me to remind him that 
there is possibly some other point of view—or attenuation of his point 
of view—present in our minds. 

On the Polish matter to which he referred—and I am glad he 
referred to it, for it is a black chapter in our recent history, and against 
which some of us worked at the time, earning thereby the reputation of 
being animated by personal motives—I am glad he has revealed the 
truth. 

In other chapters there are matters where we cannot agree so com- 
pletely with him. He has referred to the balance of power and sug- 
gested that the English policy of supporting the balance of power 
promoted in the past a certain anglophobia on the Continent. The 
fundamental weakness of the balance of power was this: Germany and 
Austria thought in 1914 that they had the upper hand because of their 
superior forces. The doctrine of the balance of power always leaves a 
sovereign or a Cabinet in the position to decide subjectively whether 
the balance has turned against it, whether the moment has come to 
strike or not, whether it should start a “ preventive war” or wait. 
The great advance made by the League of Nations and—with all due 
respect to M. Géraud—also by the Kellogg Pact, is that we gain time 
for a more objective review of the situation, for exchanges of views, 
for consultation, for conference, for the coming into play of more 
impartial elements, and so dismiss the risk, inherent in the balance of 
power, that decisions may be taken rapidly by affrighted peoples or 
statesmen. True, the League of Nations Assembly has not a juridical 
personality. It is an Assembly of sovereign States, with sovereignties 
limited only according to the obligations accepted under the Covenant, 
but those limitations are very considerable. The whole organisation 
of Europe and of the world for peace depends upon limitations of 
national sovereignty voluntarily accepted. The League of Nations 
Covenant, which embodies such limitations, was a miracle at the time, 
only a little more than ten years ago. It needs development and 
amendment, and it has received a great development by the Kellogg 
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Peace Pact within the last eighteen months, with its further renuncia- 
tion of national sovereignties in regard to the making of war. 

Another point which is important is this: the question of judges 
without gendarmes. There is much in President Hoover’s Armistice 
Day speech that one can criticise, but as a political fact—and, as 
practical individuals interested in international affairs, we are bound 
to take political facts into account—there exists in the minds of 
Americans this thought : that their Supreme Court has pronounced its 
decisions without gendarmes being necessary to see them carried out ; 
those decisions have been respected; even though the United States 
represents a community of forty-eight sovereign States, there is no 
question of ever resisting a judgment of the Supreme Court. That is 
why in America the idea has spread that it may be possible to reach 
effective jurisdiction without the support of a police force. This 
conception is also invading certain minds in this country and elsewhere, 
and those who hold it are beginning to consider the organisation-of 
the world under the League of Nations as an international community 
of independent States, where all agree to accept even a disagreeable 
award of some Supreme Court—which may perhaps be the World 
Court at the Hague—rather than run the enormous risk of fighting it 
out arms in hand. It may be a conception of the future, but it is not 
entirely without precedent. It is a conception for which some solid 
background exists. 

But I think M. Géraud has rendered us a great service this 
evening. He has helped us to clear our minds of certain elements 
of sentiment, of a fogginess that too easily invades them. There is no 
harm in cultivating clarity of thought, or even in indulging in an 
occasional debauch of logic. But one cannot live by logic alone, and 
one sometimes needs sentiment and ideals to fill out the otherwise 
empty framework. M. Géraud, however, said one thing that struck 
me very much. He said that if a moral revolution had taken place in 
the world and anything similar to the foundation of Christianity or the 
Reformation or the French Revolution had occurred, we might have 
more confidence in the future of peace as safeguarded by the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, but as things were, he saw no reason 
for such confidence. I think—I may be totally wrong—but I think 
something approximating to a moral revolution has taken place in 
the world. I do not know whether it will be comparable to the 
Reformation or to the French Revolution, which latter proceeded 
directly and indirectly from the Reformation. Noonecanknow. But 
all life isa gamble. International life is a gamble, or perhaps I should 
say—a great adventure. Sometimes things turn out ill, sometimes 
they lead to glorious results, and are interesting when they involve 
great risks. I think the adventure into which fifty-six nations have 
voluntarily entered by signing a pact to renounce war is a tremendous 
adventure, and indicates perhaps a great moral revolution, no less great 
than the French Revolution or the Reformation. 
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We have accompanied M. Géraud in his humorous promenade 
through the journalistic “ garden of torture.” While he was walking 
in it I thought to myself: he finds a sad pleasure in promenading 
there. This pleasure may not be shared by the majority of the petites 
gens in his own country who are less erudite than he; these “ little 
people ” feel occasionally a certain joy in growing plants, in watching 
them flourish, and do not admire perhaps to the same extent as M. 
Géraud does, those dried and withered—albeit still coloured—growths 
which in French they call immortelles. His garden of torture is full of 
those immortelles. They have withered andarestill there. We will put 
them on record as a botanical catalogue; but in England we feel it is 
better to let flowers grow even if they wither in the autumn, because we 
know we shall see them grow again in the spring. 

There is nothing more interesting or valuable in M. Géraud’s lecture 
than the proof he has given us that whatever his comments may be, 
they are based on very precise knowledge; based on no antecedent 
malice; based upon a very penetrating intelligence in the service of 
study and the desire to know the truth, and to proclaim it, however 
disagreeable it may be to the statesmen who do not desire its publica- 
tion. If occasionally we feel that there is a certain barb to the shafts 
he directs against us for our edification and education, we may also say 
to ourselves: faithful are the wounds of a man who may be chary of 
declaring himself our friend, yet who is animated by truly friendly 
feelings; and I think friendship is too valuable not to assess it highly 
even if it comes in a form less round and in words less honeyed than we 
might sometimes desire. 
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PROFESSOR MADARIAGA has remarked that whilst a Frenchman 
thinks with his head and nothing but his head, ‘‘ the Englishman 
thinks or, as he himself says, ‘ feels somehow,’ with everything 
but his head, and provided he does not allow his head to meddle 
with it, he is generally right.” There is much truth in this 
observation. We decide the practical questions of daily life by 
instinct rather than by any careful process of reasoning, by rule 
of thumb rather than by systematic logic. The Frenchman, 
' trusting thought, endeavours to foresee every case and to regulate 
every action in advance; the Englishman, distrusting the purely 
intellectual and more conscious of the many accidents of wind 
and tide, trusts to his experience to inspire the right act at the 
critical moment and varies his course with the shifting of the 
winds. Dr. Stresemann once told me that the trouble with his 
countrymen was that they would never set out on a journey 
until they had explored every possible feature of the route and 
ascertained exactly the character of the accommodation to be 
met with at the end of it; yet the greatest of German statesmen 
followed rather the English method. When on some occasion 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy was briefly explained to Bismarck as 
vesting the primacy of the will in self-consciousness, “ I daresay 
that may be all right,” he said, “‘ for I have often observed that 
my will had decided before my thinking was finished.”’ So it is 
with most Englishmen; the will decides, and thenceforth reason, 
if appealed to at all, is but the servant of the will, supplying 
arguments to justify, if need be, a decision which has already 
been taken. Improvisation, as Lord Morley commented in 
recounting this anecdote, has far more to do in politics than 
people think. 

These. reflections are suggested by a consideration of the 
subject proposed to me for my theme this evening—‘‘ Great 
Britain as a European Power.’ Perhaps as a consequence of my 
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administrative and parliamentary training, my mind works more 
easily on a concrete proposition than on a philosophical abstrac- 
tion, and, when I undertook to address you, I counted on finding 
without difficulty some broad statement of the principles of 
British foreign policy either in the speeches of its practitioners 
or in the studies of historians which would serve me as a text to 
be illustrated or a thesis to be disproved. But my search has 
been almost in vain; the practising politician seems at best to 
justify the course which expediency has dictated by relating it 
ex post facto to something which he can dignify with the high title 
of principle, and even historians seem for the most part content 
to praise or condemn particular acts without attempting to 
formulate any general rules of conduct. 

Perhaps after all they are wise in their generation. Conditions 
constantly change and new problems demand new solutions. But 
the same is true of warfare, and yet we are told that, whilst tactics 
vary, the principles of strategy remain unaltered. Are there not 
some such strategic principles which govern the course of British 
foreign policy and to which English parties and English ministers 
pay a real if only an instinctive obedience? I venture tocommend 
this question to the members of this Institute. All that I can 
hope to do this evening is to offer a few slight reflections upon it. 

Two circumstances have in recent years profoundly altered 
the conditions of the problem. The first in point of time is the 
development of the means of rapid communication both of ideas 
and persons. Broadly speaking, no part of the world is now 
isolated either physically or morally from the rest, whether for 
the purposes of peaceful trade or international contention. Dis- 
tance no longer spells detachment; abstention no longer secures 
immunity. The world has narrowed; the interests of all nations 
have become inextricably intertwined, and Britain, the nerve- 
centre of a world-wide Empire, feels and reacts to every electric 
disturbance, no matter how distant its source. 

This interdependence of the nations is a fact which must 
increasingly affect the whole world. It is not merely a sense of 
the appalling horrors of modern war which has driven the world 
to seek protection from it in the League of Nations; it is the 
growing perception that our interests are so interwoven that the 
victors suffer only less than the vanquished, and that even the 
neutral is involved in the common disaster to mankind. Nor is 
that all. The new communications carry the ideas of the West 
even more swiftly than its armies. East and West have met, and 
the clash has already confronted us with some of the most difficult 
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and pressing problems of the day. The political ideas, still more 
perhaps the political catchwords, of Western civilisation, uprooted 
from the soil from which they sprung, have been carried to alien 
lands where they are producing a strange and dangerous growth. 
The danger affects us more than most, for we stand as the symbol 
and type of Western civilisation acclimatised among Eastern 
peoples, and we more than others need to seek a safe outlet for 
the ferment of the new wine which we have poured into the old 
bottles. 

But this change, though it affects us more than others, does 
not affect us alone, and it may be thought to call for an adjust- 
ment of our policy rather than for any fundamental alteration 
in its objects. A different problem and one peculiar to ourselves 
is raised by the constitutional development of the British Empire. 
The balance of the British Empire has shifted. Great Britain, 
from being as it were sole Minister of Foreign Affairs, sole mouth- 
piece of the Empire in the councils of the world, is now only one 
among many voices, primus inter pares it may be, but no longer 
alone. The self-governing Dominions rule their own destinies, 
have their own representatives in foreign capitals, declare their 
own policy if they will, and are bound by no engagement to 
which they have not given their explicit consent. We are partners 
in a new experiment in government to which neither our own 
history nor the example of other Empires, ancient or modern, 
afford a parallel. And observe that it is not the result of any 
settled purpose or any carefully prepared plan. Wide as were 
the divergencies of purpose and prophecy in regard to the future 
of the British Empire in the nineteenth century, you will not 
find this solution advocated or foreseen by those who discussed 
imperial problems; in so far as it is the result of policy, it is the 
accident of omissions rather than the product of any settled 
purpose or clearly conceived ideas. 

It is obvious that this new distribution of executive power in 
the Empire must profoundly affect the conduct of foreign affairs. 
It requires for its successful operation the daily interchange of 
information and, in all grave issues, prior consultation and pre- 
arranged co-operation. It renders rapid decision far more diffi- 
cult, and may tend to that extent to deprive us of initiative and 
lessen our influence in the world, and it certainly necessitates a 
development of the means at present existing for bringing into 
harmony the views and interests of the widely scattered nations 
of the British Commonwealth. 

But it may be asked, Has it not done more than this? Do 
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not the increased importance, the growing strength, both political 
and economic, and the new freedom of the Dominions require 
not merely new methods and new machinery for the conduct of 
our foreign relations, but a wholly different orientation of our 
foreign policy itself, and in particular, now that so much of the 
authority and power of the Empire is situated in other continents, 
must we not completely revise our attitude to Europe and its 
problems? I have not found this idea anywhere very clearly 
expressed, but unless I am mistaken it underlies and perhaps 
unconsciously colours a good many contemporary utterances. 
Thus in the sphere of trade—and no one will deny the influence 
which the interests of trade have often exercised on our foreign 
policy in the past—we begin to hear talk of the United States of 
America, the United States of Europe and the British Empire as 
of three comparable but contrasting entities; and so too in the 
political sphere when, in the course of speeches made in Canada, 
I spoke of the unique position and influence which the Empire 
might hold in the world, linked as its fortunes are by these islands 
to those of the continent of Europe yet detached from Europe by 
the Dominions, I was reproached by an English critic with being 
false to the teaching of my father and jeopardising imperial unity. 

I need not stop to correct this gross misrepresentation of my 
father’s views in an audience which is familiar with the course 
of Anglo-German relations towards the close of the last century 
and in the early years of the present one. He was one of the 
first to recognise that in the world in which we live, isolation 
must deprive us of our proper influence in shaping the course of 
events and might easily endanger our safety. With Germany 
unfriendly, France embittered, Italy uncertain and Russia hostile, 
we were indeed isolated, and even though the loyalty and support 
of the Colonies made that isolation splendid it did not render it 
safe. 

In truth even then we were isolated only in the sense that we 
had no friends. We were isolated but not insulated, and if the 
continental Powers could have composed even temporarily the 
deeper quarrels which divided them, it would have fared ill with 
us. The fact is that we never have been able to free ourselves 
from the conditions which geography has set for us, and if that 
same geographical position has been the origin of our colonising 
enterprise and world-wide empire, it has not less clearly deter- 
mined that we cannot separate our fortunes from those of Europe. 
Again and again you find the notion that our interference in 
continental affairs should be as infrequent as possible, stated 
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either as an object of policy or as a fact, but the very men who 
have proclaimed it have been the first to illustrate its limitations. 
As often, it is Disraeli who gives to the idea its most philosophic 
expression, and in his own language explains it by the beginnings 
of that imperial growth whose development is the most striking 
factor of to-day. ‘‘ The abstention of England,” he said in 1866, 
“from any unnecessary interference in the affairs of Europe is 
the consequence, not of her decline of power, but of her increased 
strength. England is no longer a mere European Power; she is 
the metropolis of a great maritime empire, extending to the 
boundaries of the furthest ocean. It is not because England has 
taken refuge in a state of apathy that she now almost systematic- 
ally declines to interfere in the affairs of the continent of Europe. 
England is as ready and willing to interfere as in old days when 
the necessity of her position requires it. There is no Power, 
indeed, that interferes more than England. . . . On the contrary, 
she has a greater sphere of action than any European Power, and 
she has duties devolving upon her on a much larger scale. Not 
that we can ever look with indifference upon what takes place 
on the Continent. We are interested in the peace and prosperity 
of Europe, and I do not say that there may not be occasions on 
which it may be the duty of England to interfere in European 
wars.” 

And a few years later, in 1869, his great rival, Mr. Gladstone, 
concluded a survey of the principles of British foreign policy in 
the words: “I do not believe that England ever will or can be 
unfaithful to her great tradition, or can forswear her interest in 
the common transactions and the general interests of Europe,” 
taough he very wisely added, “ her credit and her power form a 
fund which, in order that they may be made the most of, should 
be thriftily used.”” Thus on the one hand we have Disraeli, the 
later exponent of a spirited foreign policy, consciously balancing 
the growth of our imperial interests against a lessened participa- 
tion in European affairs, and on the other Mr. Gladstone, who 
would never willingly have embarked on such enterprises as fed 
the imagination of Disraeli, definitely repudiating the idea that 
we can ignore or neglect our European interests and duties. 

What, then, has occurred since their time to alter the funda- 
mental conceptions of British policy or to reverse their judgment ? 
If our power is now shared with the Dominions, their interests 
and safety are inseparably connected with our own. If they lie 
farther removed from the quarrels, the suspicions and the 
jealousies of the old Europe, yet the world has narrowed, distances 
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have lessened, and the interests of all parts have become more 
closely involved one with another. Canning boasted that he 
called a new world into existence to redress the balance of the 
old, and any disturbance of the old world must now affect the 
balance of the new. 

Nor is it only this geographical contraction of the world, if I 
may be permitted such a phrase, or the greater intricacy of 
modern finance and trade which forbid Great Britain and her 
sister nations to seek security in isolation. The experience of 
1914 is there to teach us how great a matter a little fire kindleth, 
and how desperately the affairs of another country may affect 
our own existence. In the endeavour to prevent a repetition of 
that calamity, we and the Dominions have become members of 
the League of Nations. We have thus committed ourselves more 
deeply than ever before to active participation in the affairs of 
the Continent, and the Dominions have become, by their own 
act and not merely by their association with Great Britain, as 
directly if not as intimately involved as ourselves. Far from 
lessening their concern with the affairs of the old world, the 
growth of their power and the attainment of their autonomy has 
resulted in their becoming principals in engagements and respon- 
sibilities to which before they were only vicariously bound. 

Nothing, therefore, has occurred to release us from the neces- 
sity of maintaining a watchful interest in continental affairs. 
On the contrary, positive engagements now reinforce and extend 
our old interests, and in those positive engagements arising from 
the Covenant the share of the Dominions is the same as our own. 
If, then, any change is required in our attitude and policy towards 
Europe, it cannot be found in abstention from European activities ; 
it must be sought, if at all, in a revision of our objects and a 
change in the methods by which we pursue them. The necessity 
for a change of method results so clearly not only from the con- 
stitutional growth of the Empire but also from the signature of 
the Covenant, reinforced as it now is by the Peace Pact, that I 
need not dwell upon it. We must work wherever possible with 
and through the League. Our policy and the means by which 
we pursue it must be such as we can defend and justify before 
that august assembly of the nations. Our interest in our neigh- 
bours must be more active, our co-operation with them more 
constant and complete; but is there any reason to suppose that 
our fundamental purpose must be changed and that the rules 
which determined our action in the past no longer apply ? 

Those who have successively guided our foreign policy for the 
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last 150 years have exhibited many differences of temperament, 
method and ideals, but they have had at bottom a common 
purpose. For that century and a half at least no British Govern- 
ment has ever willingly entered upon war; they may sometimes 
have blundered into it needlessly, but they have never provoked 
it deliberately and of set purpose as an instrument for attaining 
some ulterior end. It has become a commonplace of our political 
discussions that peace is our highest interest and the maintenance 
of peace our primary concern. Mr. Oliver, in his brilliant study 
of British politics as exemplified by Walpole’s career, does indeed 
challenge this statement of our aims. Peace, he says, is not the 
immediate and primary object of the policy of our own or any 
other country, it is “ an ultimate and contingent boon, a kind of 
by-product which may be looked for in the event of success,” 
and we lay ourselves open to a charge of hypocrisy when we 
present it as our prime aim and motive. That primary aim, he 
says, is the maintenance of our sovereign independence, and 
until nations abjure the idea of sovereign independence and con- 
sent to submit themselves to some centralised authority, whether 
imposed or covenanted, peace will always be insecure and the 
maintenance of peace will be only a secondary object. But does 
this new definition, acute and accurate as it may be, really make 
much difference to the aims we should pursue or to the conditions 
which are necessary to attain them? Few people have ever 
contended that peace alone would satisfy our necessities, or that 
occasions might not arise on which peace could only be purchased 
at too high a price. The problem of statesmanship is to reconcile 
peace with security and to maintain our sovereign independence 
without recourse to war. 

It may be, as Mr. Oliver contends, that so stated the problem 
is insoluble, and that unless the nations are prepared to surrender 
their sovereign independence, war, sooner or later, is their inexor- 
able destiny; but I confess that I see no sufficient reason to 
accept as inevitable the sombre fate which he predicts for the 
world. “In order,” he writes, “to secure themselves against 
danger, the nations have aimed at an equilibrium; but owing to 
the fluctuations of their prosperity, the flows and ebbs of their 
ambition, the ups and downs of their military puissance, it has 
ever been an impossible endeavour to stabilise the equilibrium of 
Europe for all time.” This equilibrium or balance of power is 
not, he continues, ‘‘ an end in itself, but only the means to an 
end. It is less a political dogma than merely a condition of 
things essential to a certain aim. And the aim is one that from 
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the beginning of time has ranked among the noblest of national 
aspirations. For sovereign independence is not to be enjoyed 
except in a balance of power; nor is the balance of power to be 
attained without war any more than the palm is to be won 
without the dust.” 

So runs his argument, and I agree with all but its conclusion. 
Certainly it is true that from the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Spanish Armada to the outbreak of the conflict of 1914, all 
our great wars have been fought to prevent a single Power from 
securing the over-lordship of Europe. It is equally true that, as 
the balance of power has shifted, the danger has come from a 
different quarter and the enemies of yesterday have become the 
friends and allies of to-day or, passing altogether into the back- 
ground, have ceased to threaten our safety. Nor do I suppose 
that it will be any less necessary in the future than in the past 
to regard the maintenance of a reasonable equilibrium as a con- 
dition of our independence and a primary purpose of our policy. 
Where I differ from Mr. Oliver is in his assertion that such an 
equilibrium or balance of power can be maintained only by 
recurrent wars. It may be that no country will take warning 
from the fate of another and that each generation must renew 
the experience of its predecessor in order to learn its lesson; but 
if there is one truth which history teaches, it is that such an 
attempt on the part of a single nation to secure for itself a domi- 
nant position in the world is doomed to failure and sooner or 
later brings disaster upon those who attempt it. 

Why should we suppose that it must for ever be renewed? 
There is nothing inherently impossible in the idea of the willing 
recognition of the same right to live on the part of our neighbours 
as we claim for ourselves. To assert that peace can only be 
secured by the common surrender of their sovereign independence 
by all nations is to pose as essential a condition which no nation 
has ever yet admitted or is ever likely to accept unless under 
compulsion and as the consequence of defeat. It can only dis- 
tract our attention from the practical methods which are open 
to us to avert the danger of war and, by destroying our belief 
in the possibility of securing peace, lessen the effectiveness of our 
efforts to maintain it. 

It is to the League of Nations that we must look to find the 
solution of the problem, but to a League in which the nations 
co-operate as equals, not to a Super-State of which all are subject 
provinces. And I am not without hope that the League may 
succeed. War has not yet become unthinkable; each nation 
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must still be prepared, if need be, to fight in its own defence. 
In the words of President Hoover : 


“There are fears, distrusts and smouldering injuries among 
nations which are the tinder of war. Nor does a single quarter 


of a century during all the ages of human experience warrant the 
assumption that war will not occur again.” . 


But though it is true that the possibility of war must still 
enter into our calculations, the advent of the League has for 
Europe at least immensely lessened its probability. It has greatly 
increased the obstacles in the path of the would-be aggressor; it 
has made it infinitely more difficult for him to disguise his purpose 
or to present his action as other than it is. It exposes him to 
the moral condemnation of the world with all its reactions on 
the willingness of his own people to fight and on their staying 
power. The very fact that the penalties which he may incur 
are uncertain does not necessarily decrease their terror. As a 
foreign statesman once said to me: “I do not need to know 
what England will do in case my country is attacked. It is 
sufficient that the enemy does not know what she will no? do.”’ 

Even more important to my mind, however, than the sanc- 
tions which the League may be able to enforce after war has 
broken out, is the part which it already plays in securing the 
amicable settlement of disputed questions before they reach that 
perilous stage when war begins to be talked about The habit 
of friendly intercourse which it encourages between the repre- 
sentatives of the nations assembled at Geneva, the atmosphere 
and circumstances in which they meet, the substitution of per- 
sonal discussion between men who learn to respect one another 
and in whom there springs up a natural desire to reach agreement 
such as is not always engendered by the exchange of brilliantly 
written despatches, lastly, the steady pressure of public opinion 
exercised through the Council or Assembly—all these form a new 
and potent instrument in the hands of men of good-will. To 
help the continuation and development of this process; to main- 
tain old friendships whilst cultivating new ones; to act loyally 
with the Council; to promise no more than we can perform; to 
strive to keep a reasonable balance between conflicting interests 
and from our semi-detached position to exercise a moderating 
and harmonising influence; above all to preserve union among 
the greater Powers and to prevent Europe settling down again 
in two great camps—this, as it seems to me, should still be in the 
twentieth century the aim of British statesmanship, as it was a 
hundred years ago the policy of Castlereagh. 
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By Proressor A. J. TOYNBEE 
Major-GENERAL SIR NEILL MAtcotm in the Chair. 


I MusT mention that this is my first attendance at a confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations in the Pacific, and also 
my first visit to the Far East. As a new-comer one probably 
asks oneself the obvious questions at the beginning which people 
who have been to the conferences before take for granted. 

The first question one asks oneself is: Why should there be 
a special international association like the Institute of Pacific 
Relations to deal with the Pacific area, and why should the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs devote so much energy to the 
conference? Here is a new-comer’s answer. One is deeply 
impressed with the importance of the Pacific area when one comes 
into it for the first time. This struck me as far off as Bombay. 
Between Vienna and Bombay along the overland route one does 
not see a single first-rate city of the modern world. When I 
came to Bombay I found every one very depressed about the 
state of the local cotton trade. The Indian mills up-country 
were beating the Bombay mills in competition. The Bombay 
mills, I was told, could not deal with the labour unrest as success- 
fully as the up-country mills. There was only one mill in Bombay 
which was reported to be doing well, and that was a new Japanese 
mill, with a large investment of capital and the most modern 
machinery. 

When one saw the great industrial cities of Japan one was 
struck by the importance in the modern world of the Far East. 
At Osaka, a great manufacturing centre, I was taken up to the 
top of a high building, and the view was like that over Manchester 
and Oldham seen from a high place. I found that Nagoya was a 
city of a million inhabitants, and was a centre not only for cloisonné 
work but for the manufacture of locomotives. Our conference 
was held at Kyoto, which, we were told, was a “ quiet little place,” 
rather like Oxford, and it turned out to be a city of six hundred 


thousand people, ringed round with factories. Then one came 
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across the Chinese world, which began at Malaya. The whole of 
British Malaya seemed to be in a fair way to become a new province 
of China through the merit of the Chinese, who have settled there 
and work there. A few weeks later I was in Manchuria, where the 
Chinese are expanding northwards towards Siberia. One realised 
the enormous stretch of the Chinese nation, another aspect of the 
importance of this Pacific area. Lastly, one realised its import- 
ance at Shanghai, which one may dislike as a place—I hated it at 
first sight and continued to hate it all through—but which is 
quite evidently one of the half-dozen most important places in 
the world of to-day. It has an energy which makes it important 
in spite of the obvious spiritual poverty of its life. That is the 
background of the conference: the area which is concerned in 
the biennial conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations is 
one of the centrally important areas of the world. 

Let me come to the conference itself. Our chairman, in 
explaining what was the rule for the British delegation, has 
explained what was the rule for the conference itself and for the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which is the international organisa- 

‘tion that keeps the conferences going. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations has the same fundamental rules as our Institute. First 
of all, the whole of the work is private and non-official, and 
secondly neither the Institute itself nor the conferences which it 
organises have any policy or takeanyaction. I need not advocate 
those two principles, because they are our own, and we know 
from practice how valuable they are for the performance of 
disinterested work on international relations by people who 
disagree but wish to exchange ideas. I was struck at Kyoto 
even more than here at Chatham House by the way in which 
people of the most different opinions were able to engage in dis- 
cussion without undue heat. At a very tense moment in a dis- 
cussion on one of the most controversial questions we had to 
discuss, namely, Sino-Japanese relations in Manchuria, one of the 
Chinese delegates said quite coldly that the Chinese hated the 
Japanese and the Japanese despised the Chinese. But they 
managed to discuss this question between them nevertheless, 
which was a triumph for the conference and for the organisation 
behind it. 

I will now try to give you some notion of the spirit and attitude 
of the different groups represented at the conference. I will 
begin with the Japanese, first because they were our hosts, and 
the largest group, which was natural since the conference was in 
their country, and also because they were the most distinguished 
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group. A large proportion of them were men in important 
positions and with a long experience behind them. The most 
interesting of these men—Mr. Matsuoka—was young as public 
affairs go. He started in the Diplomatic Service, then held a 
high administrative post on the South Manchuria Railway, went 
back into the Diplomatic Service once more, and is now engaged 
in parliamentary politics in Japan. I feel sure that we shall 
hear more of him later on. One felt, however, all the time that 
the experience of these Japanese men of affairs did not get full 
play. They were restrained. They behaved as if they were in a 
public school, where every boy knows his exact place and relation- 
ship to every other boy, and is self-conscious, if a junior, when a 
prefect is present. There were a number of youngish Japanese 
on the delegation, but they seemed afraid to let themselves go for 
fear of what their elders might think of them. As for the Japanese 
women, nothing would induce them to come forward, although 
most of them were distinguished women, heads of schools or 
colleges, for instance, who must have had a great deal of experience 
of affairs. Sometimes, if called upon by name, one would speak 
for the minimum length of time and with great diffidence, yet ina 
way that showed that she knew all about the question on which 
she was speaking. It seemed to me that a great deal of their 
experience and ability did not get full play. 

The Chinese were an absolute contrast to the Japanese. 
Nearly all the Chinese representatives were young men. As far 
as I could discover, only one of them was over forty, namely, Dr. 
Chang Po-ling, who had been in the Chinese navy and then retired 
and started a small school in a mandarin’s house at Tientsin. A 
mandarin seems as dead as mutton in China nowadays, but the 
school has now grown into a university. There is also a women’s 
school founded and run by him. At the conference he did not 
choose to take a leading part. So on the whole it was the younger 
men who held the field. I have never seen people who were so 
able at putting a case, who could put on such an appearance of 
moderation and such an imperturbable face when saying things 
which they must have known that a large proportion of their 
audience did not believe. The Chinese have indeed done wonders, 
but not to the extent claimed by one Chinese spokesman whom I 
have in mind. He certainly knew that people did not all believe 
what he was saying, but perhaps twenty per cent. of them might 
believe it, and at any rate he felt that it was worth while to put 
up ‘‘a good show.” I must say I admired his performance very 
much! Most of the Chinese were extraordinarily fluent and 
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spoke admirable English. As for the Chinese women, they did 
not blush or wait to be asked to speak, but caught the chairman’s 
eye in the most practised way. They were on the whole rather 
better than the men at public speaking: I chiefly remember one 
schoolmistress. During the discussion on the relation between 
the machine age and traditional cultures, the English had perhaps 
been rather patronising. This lady then rose and said that she 
had made interesting observations herself on the machine age. 
She had at one time been living near London and had travelled 
into town by train from Blackheath daily. She had listened to 
the conversation of the passengers, and she had discovered that 
from what they said it was possible to infer the newspaper which 
they read, and vice versa to predict their conversation from their 
newspapers ! 

The Canadians were numerically strong compared to the 
population of Canada. The Japanese had the largest delegation 
(forty-eight) ; this was natural, because we were in their country. 
The next largest delegation was the American—it is they who 
are behind this organisation and who gave the impetus to it. 
‘ They had forty-five delegates. Then came the Chinese with 
thirty-one, which is a striking number in view of the shortage of 
ready money in China to-day. It shows how seriously the 
Chinese took the conference. Canada came next with twenty- 
nine, a very large number for a country with the population of 
Canada, and they came from all over the country, not only from 
British Columbia, which is specially interested, or from the East, 
which is generally interested in international problems, but from 
all over Canada. The idea was to make Pacific affairs familiar 
to all Canadians. 

There were only eleven Australians, as against seventeen 
delegates from Great Britain, but the Australians were strong in 
quality. I thought they came off worst at the conference. 
They had made careful researches in preparation for the meeting. 
I think they had become sensitive to the criticism that Australia 
is undeveloped and is wantonly keeping people out, and so they 
had done some solid research on the development of Australia 
and produced interesting statistics and graphs to demonstrate 
that in their opinion Australia had been if anything over-developed 
in regard to opening up and populating the country. Whether 
this conclusion would have stood the test of criticism or not I do 
not know, because the subject never came up at this conference, 
but it is obviously a question of great practical importance in the 
Pacific area as a whole and is sure to come up in time. 
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This time it was really the Far East that we were discussing. 
If you take the whole Pacific area at this moment, it is the relations 
of China with Japan and with the rest of the world that are the 
danger-point in the Pacific area just now. We went for the delicate 
subjects and dangerous questions. We might have spent our 
time discussing the Australian statistics, which would have 
looked very well on paper, and have avoided the contentious and 
awkward questions which we actually did discuss relating to 
troubles between China and Japan. 

I very much admired the attitude of the Americans. It is 
the Americans who have made the wheels go round in this Pacific 
Institute. It is they who have put it on its feet. Though 
everybody knew that they had done that, they seemed to me to 
take no advantage and to claim no special merit on that account. 
I thought they were very public-spirited and behaved very well 
all through. What I liked less was the American pressure with 
which everything was done. It reminded me of Eothen, where 
the Turkish pasha, describing Western civilisation to the European 
traveller, ejaculates, at every second sentence: ‘‘ Whirr, whirr, 
all by wheels; whizz, whizz, all by steam.” Everything was in 
one hotel—one was lodged in the hotel where the meetings took 
place, which was rather a misfortune from the personal point of 
view. The whole day was filled with business and with the sight- 
seeing which the Japanese most hospitably arranged for us. It 
is quite a serious criticism of the conference—and I think this is 
perhaps a characteristically American mistake—that it was filled 
far too full with formal business. Every cranny of time was 
filled up like the time-table in an over-organised preparatory 
school. That, I think, may have prevented us from doing some 
of the most valuable things that we should have done, that is, 
getting to know each other and talking privately. Some few 
very strong-minded people managed to break through these 
meshes, but I hope that another time we shall manage to have less 
pressure of organised meetings and more time expressly left free 
for private talk, from which often the most fruitful results are 
obtained. 

Now let me come to our programme. There were about 190 
delegates, excluding delegates’ families. We divided ourselves 
into four round tables, with roughly something up to fifty members 
each. Fifty is really too many for an informal conversation round 
a table. It requires great skill in the chairman to manage a 
group of fifty so that everybody takes a part. It is apt to become 
a monopoly of five or six people who are not afraid to speak. 
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The arrangement more or less worked, but I think that it would 
be better at future meetings to have fewer delegates, and I fancy 
that this may happen for reasons of finance. 

As to our subjects : we started with the relation of the so-called 
“machine age ”—the modern industrial age—to the traditional 
cultures of the world, not only to Oriental cultures but to tradi- 
tional civilisation in Europe. All the English-speaking people 
thought it very silly to discuss this, but they felt that it was 
innocuous and would do very well to lead up to the more danger- 
ous subjects; for example, Manchuria, ‘Extraterritoriality, 
Shanghai. It is a question which I personally should like to see 
discussed at every conference. It seems to me the really funda- 
mental thing—the effect on people’s lives of the machine age 
which we have invented. This discussion resulted in a duel 
between Dr. Shotwell, who is famous for the part which he took 
in framing the pact of Paris for the outlawry of war, and Canon 
Streeter. They debated in public in full session, and also wrote 
poems against each other. There, I think, the chief interest was 
to see how the Orientals felt about this. Their life has been 
‘ upset by the impact of the machine even more than ours. They 
took the question very seriously. 

The subject to which we gave most time was Manchuria. 
What interested me there was that first of all we were able to 
discuss the subject frankly in spite of the difficulties, and secondly 
that Manchuria came up almost entirely as an issue between 
China and Japan, and not as an issue between China and Russia. 
That was very striking, because China and Russia were fighting 
each other when we were there—there was raiding going on along 
the frontier on account of the Chinese seizure of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway—whereas theoretically the Chinese and Japanese 
were in correct relations with each other; yet the whole thing 
presented itself as a controversy between the Chinese and the 
Japanese. A partial explanation was that Russia was not 
represented by a group. A great attempt was made to persuade 
the Russians to send a group, but they only sent an observer, the 
representative of the Tass Press Agency at Tokyo, that is to say, 
the official Soviet Press agent in Japan. He was very able and 
pleasant, but was obviously stringently bound down by his 
instructions. The Russian case was going by default, but he 
would not speak. So some of us had to force the Sino-Russian 
controversy on to the table and do as best we could to put the 
Russian case as outsiders. Still, we did manage to get the Sino- 
Russian controversy discussed, though there was a difference of 
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view as to whether that was the right policy. Some Americans 
and others took the line that as Russia was not represented the 
question should not be brought forward at all, as it was one between 
Russia and China, and the Chinese would get the advantage of 
presenting an unopposed case. We took the line that it was not 
solely a Russo-Chinese controversy. If people broke off relations 
in that way in a place like Manchuria, which is in the middle of 
the world’s production and industry, it concerned us formally 
under the Kellogg Pact, and also practically—for example, in- 
asmuch as we could not travel out through Siberia, but far more 
seriously, of course, inasmuch as it might lead to a local war which 
might spread from such a central place as Manchuria to other 
parts of the world. Therefore we maintained that we at any 
rate were interested in this controversy in Manchuria, and that, 
even if the Russians were not represented, we had the right to bring 
it forward, as it was a threat to everybody’s peace, or at any rate to 
ours. We forced the Chinese to show their hand and to put their 
case. What interested me afterwards—I went to Manchuria soon 
after the conference—was that the relative weight given at the 
conference to the issue between China and Japan and to the issue 
between China and Russia was right. When we got to Mukden, 
| where a Japanese railway town and a Chinese city adjoin each 
other, we felt the tension in the air. The members of the con- 
ference came through in driblets on their way to China, and 
whenever a party of them arrived at Mukden they found Chinese 
and Japanese reception parties drawn up on the platform, 
waiting to fight over their bodies. This tension made one feel 
rather gloomy about Sino-Japanese relations in Manchuria. It 
seemed to me that it might come to a trial of strength one day 
unless something were done to prevent it. I went afterwards to 
Harbin, where the Chinese and Russians are in contact. I was 
there in November, when the Russians were making those raids 
across the frontier which finally caused the Chinese to accede 
to the Russian terms. As far as I could see, personal relations 
between Russians and Chinese were quite good, though relations 
between the two Governments were as bad as they could possibly 
be. Russians and Chinese were working in the same offices, 
intermarrying, and in every way mixing up. It seemed to me that 
there would not be a political or racial problem between China 
and Russia in that part of the world, but that there would continue 
to be one between China and Japan. 

Another subject discussed was foreign concessions and settle- 
ments in China, chiefly, of course, Shanghai, which overshadows 
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the rest. There we did reach some not conclusive but useful 
results. The Chinese spokesmen, Professor Hsia, an educated 
Chinese from Shanghai, put the Chinese case very ably and with 
great moderation. We also managed to bring in Mr. Fessenden, 
an American citizen who has been chairman of the Municipal 
Council of the International Settlement of Shanghai, and who has 
recently been appointed a kind of city manager or permanent 
non-party chief official. He is a lawyer and has taken a very 
prominent part in Shanghai municipal politics, and his voice will 
carry great weight in future. Mr. Fessenden came, and, at any 
rate in public meetings, showed himself very conciliatory. With 
Mr. Hsia and Mr. Fessenden speaking on both sides, we had some 
useful conversations, which will probably have a bearing upon 
what is being done at this moment, when Mr. Justice Feetham 
from South Africa is inquiring into the situation in greater 
Shanghai, as well as in the international settlement, with regard 
to the civic government of that city. 

What definite results did we obtain? There was one of great 
importance—the young Chinese and young Japanese came to know 
each other. The young Japanese came to see that the young 
Chinese, though raw and inexperienced, were yet people with 
whom one could deal and were sensible underneath, and the 
young Chinese realised that the young Japanese differed from the 
old Japanese. One saw enough of the real feeling of the young 
Japanese to realise that their view differed from that of the older 
Japanese, whose view at bottom was sentimental. For instance, 
in discussing Manchuria, they always came back to the Russo- 
Japanese War—it was still “The War” for them—-and laid 
stress on the sacrifices then made by their country. The younger 
Japanese, belonging to a different generation, were obviously 
feeling that, whether they liked or disliked the Chinese, they had 
got to live cheek by jowl with them and must come at length to 
some understanding with them. If the conference made both the 
younger generations in China and Japan realise this, it will have 
done good work. When one felt the tension at Mukden, one also 
felt that things might be better when the younger Japanese came 
into power and the younger Chinese had had more experience. 
Undoubtedly anything which will bring the younger people of 
these two nations together is of the greatest importance. 


Summarised record of discussion : 


THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said that no introduc- 
tion of the speaker was necessary, because the meeting differed from 
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the ordinary meetings in that the paper to be read dealt with part of 
the actual work of the Institute. After the last meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in Honolulu, it had been decided that the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs should become the British unit 
representing that body in this country. Consequently, British delega- 
tions to conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations were in effect 
participating in the work of the Royal Institute. The attendance of 
such representatives as Sir Frederick Whyte and Lord Hailsham had 
been particularly welcome as a testimony of the impartial spirit of the 
British delegates. 


SiR MAURICE DE BUNSEN said he had been in the Far East for six 
years, and had left his post in the Legation of Japan during the war of 
1894. Mr. Toynbee had spoken of the tension between Russia and 
China, and the tension between Japan and China. He (Sir Maurice) 
had also been interested in the relations between America and China. 
He thought the Pacific question as a whole was very much a question 
of how China should ultimately be dealt with, what should be our 
ultimate relations with her. He could not help thinking that there 
had been a fundamental difference of view between the Japanese view 
and the American view of how China should be dealt with. The more 
important points had been smoothed over by the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22, but some, he felt, might still have remained in the 
hearts of the peoples of those two countries. Japan’s original idea had 
been tested during the war, when she had practically reduced China 
to a state of vassaldom, by imposing the twenty-one demands. 
America’s idea was the ever-open door. It seemed to him that it was 
we ourselves who would have to hold the balance between the two 
sides, if serious differences should arise. 


A MEMBER asked how the Chinese delegates to the Conference had 
been appointed. 


Mr. BourDILLON asked what had been the position with regard to 
the representation of the Filipinos ; whether the French and Dutch had 
delegations or observers; and in particular whether the Dutch East 
Indies were represented. 


CoLONEL J. SOMERVILLE said that the peace of Manchuria was of 
vital interest to Japan, which drew large supplies of iron, coal and 
other commodities from that country. At present order was main- 
tained by the Japanese through their control of the railways. He 
suggested that the most effective method of inaugurating peace in China 
proper would be~the institution of similar control there by mandatory 
Powers, whereby the present era of civil war and brigandage would be 
terminated. The Chinese had shown their appreciation of such a 
system by their migration to Manchuria at the rate of a million annually. 
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He realised that this was a counsel of perfection, but could see no other 
cure for the present state of anarchy. 


PROFESSOR HINTON asked what were the prospects of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations extending its interest to other regions of the 
Pacific, apart from those where there was actual tension. In this 
connection he pointed out the importance of the East Indies, with their 
white and native rulers, and of the Latin American states on the 
Pacific seaboard. He feared there was a tendency to consider at these 
conferences only the “ sore spots ” in Pacific relations. 


Mr. Motson, referring to the Bombay cotton industry, said that 
there was no ground for the suggestion that Indian management of 
mills resulted in better understanding between capital and labour, 
and in Bombay, where most of the labour troubles had occurred, 
almost the whole industry was under Indian or Jewish control. 

He asked what were the exact functions of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and what was the practical value of its work ? 


Mr. BLAND suggested, as a matter for the serious consideration of 

the Council and membership of the Institute, that the proceedings of 
the delegation to the Kyoto Conference were not strictly consistent 
with the aims and purposes of the Institute, as defined and limited by 
its Charter. The Institute being established for the study and discus- 
sion of international affairs and not for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion on any aspect thereof, or of intervening therein, it seemed to 
him that the sending of this delegation to the Far East, to express 
opinions on such highly controversial subjects as the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in China or the status of the Shanghai Settlements, was 
incompatible with the legitimate scope of the Institute’s original pur- 
poses. It was almost impossible in such cases to draw a clear line 
between academic discussions and practical intervention of a kind 
which must identify the Institute with policies and opinions, often 
diametrically opposed to those of the men on the spot. Mr. Toynbee 
had observed that the influence of these conferences would undoubtedly 
have an important effect in adjusting or determining the future rela- 
tions of the countries concerned. That being so, he considered that 
the Institute was taking a very grave responsibility in sending a dele- 
gation to such a conference. Moreover, he considered it unfortunate 
that, for the purposes of this conference, whose proceedings and utter- 
ances on political questions attracted world-wide attention, the Council’s 
selection of delegates should have been exclusively confined to indi- 
viduals representing a particular school of thought and predisposed in 
favour of such political ideals as racial equality, etc. He submitted 
that a delegation thus constituted was not fairly representative of the 
general membership of the Institute, which was nevertheless generally 
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identified in the Far East with its collective proceedings and with the 
individual activities of some of its prominent members. 


ADMIRAL FREMANTLE asked to what extent were the proceedings 
of the debates and the conclusions of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
made public? 


Mr. WYNDHA\, replying to Mr. Bland, said that it was a mistake 
to say that the groups sent by Chatham House went to the Conference 
pledged to any particular policy. The word “ delegation’ was mis- 
leading; the British members went simply as a party of individuals 
expressing their personal views. 

With regard to the question asked by the second speaker, the 
Chinese party was appointed by the Chinese National Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, just as the British party was appointed 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

It was most necessary that the Royal Institute should continue to 
participate in the conferences. At the first conference in 1925 no 
British party was present, and the Chinese had concentrated all their 
efforts on showing that Great Britain was responsible for all the wrongs 
of China. As a result, Canada, Australia and New Zealand had asked 
that a British party should attend the next Conference to put the 
British case. Chatham House undertook to organise such a party to 
attend the 1927 conference, with the result that the Chinese withdrew 
the monographs which they had prepared and which had again attacked 
Great Britain in particular. The Royal Institute could also render 
great service to the Dominions by participating in the conferences. 

Professor Hinton was wrong in his assertion that all the time had 
been devoted to contentious subjects. Only a third of the meetings 
had dealt with Chinese foreign relations. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations was doing valuable research 
work, especially on the subject of population and food supply in the 
Pacific region, which was fraught with danger to international relations. 
It had also discussed the problem of Oriental exclusion from Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 


Mr. R. O. MENNELL paid a tribute to the obvious skill with which 
the delegations had been selected. 

He was interested in the paper of the leader of the Australian 
delegation in which it was suggested that the question of regional dis- 
armament in the Pacific should be considered, and that the presence of 
naval bases in the Pacific, such as Singapore, gave rise to a sense of 
insecurity. Had this question been discussed ? 


LiEuT.-CoL. SMALLWoop wished to support the tenour of Mr. 
Bland’s remarks, He had been resident in China for some years, and 
regarded with sympathy the position of his fellow-countrymen who 
were apparently about to lose extraterritorial rights. He thought 
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that not enough recognition was given to Japan for her excellent 
government in Manchuria, which was a great inducement to the 
Chinese to settle there. 


Mr. MALcotm MACDONALD said that the conference served a valu- 
able purpose in establishing contact between the representatives of the 
different nations and in providing a platform for the discussion of 
grievances such as treaty rights in China. In this connection it was 
interesting to note the change which had taken place in the attitude of 
the Chinese in the two years between the Honolulu conferences. The 
discussions had been on eminently practical lines. It was absolutely 
vital that British representatives should attend in order to explain the 
British position, 


CoLONEL Piccortt said that in this country we needed truth and 
information about the Far East, about which too little was known. 
The information and truth brought back from these conferences was 
most valuable and important. For example, everyone now knew where 
Kyoto—one of the most famous cities in the world and for over a 
thousand years the capital of Japan—was situated ; it was not situated 
on the sea, as might be supposed by a perusal of the Outline of History, 
where Mr. H. G. Wells refers to “ an Allied Squadron in 1865 at anchor 
off Kyoto.” 

The outstanding feature, of course, of Mr. Toynbee’s address was 


that Japan was a going concern, whereas China was very much the 
reverse. 


CoMMANDER WILLIAMS questioned the desirability of publishing 
the proceedings of the conferences in the Press. He felt that this 
would lead to misunderstandings and difficulties. 


THE CHAIRMAN reverted to the suggestion that the British represen- 
tatives were all men of one particular school of thought. It was 
only necessary to read their names to disprove such a possibility. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE : The more controversial questions have been 
answered for me. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen speaks of American and Japanese policy in 
China. Formerly Japan certainly did try to take advantage of the 
situation, but the Americans became alarmed, and the Japanese are 
now pursuing their aims by more. cautious methods. The American 
interests are now much less sentimental than they used to be; America’s 
material interests in China are growing, and when it comes to such 
questions as extraterritoriality the American attitude is not always 
so very far removed from the Japanese. When it comes to the point, 
the Americans stand rather stiffly to defend their legal rights. 

With regard to Mr. Bourdillon’s query, there was a French and a 
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Dutch observer, but neither made himself very prominent. Our eyes 
were more on the Russian delegate, because the Russian question came 
up. The positions of Korea and the Philippines were not identical. 
The Americans agreed to separate representation for the Philippines, 
but the Japanese insisted that the Koreans should rank as part of their 
own delegation. The Koreans eventually accepted the invitation to 
the conference on these terms, but the delegates arrived too late to take 
any effective part in the proceedings. 

As far as the position of the Japanese in Manchuria is concerned, 
the fact that they have contributed to the prosperity of the country 
does not make the problem any easier. They have been very wise in 
accepting and even encouraging Chinese immigration. They have 
found that they cannot compete locally with the Chinese, and that they 
need a population to open up the country, providing fresh sources of 
raw materials for Japanese industry and a market for Japanese pro- 
ducts. It is their policy to assist Chinese immigration into Manchuria. 

Professor Hinton has drawn attention to the limited area represented 
at the conference. The Dutch will doubtless come in, or at any rate 
the Javanese. As for Latin-America, I think the English delegation 
were afraid of some language other than English being introduced into 
the conference. The serious point, however, is that “ the Pacific” 
means a group of practical problems, and the Latin-American coun- 
tries are at present out of the general current of Pacific affairs. They 
have not the same direct connection, in a practical way, with the Far 
East and with the Pacific Islands that Canada and the United States 
have through their ports on the Pacific coast. 

The point which I wanted to make with regard to the Bombay cotton 
industry was that it was apparently the Japanese, as opposed to the 
British or Indians, who were doing the most successful business. 

It has been asked what is the status and value of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. It is, like our Institute, a non-official body without 
official funds from any Government source, and its purpose is to enable 
private people to discuss international affairs. 

In reply to Admiral Fremantle, I would say that a digest of the 
proceedings of the conferences is published some months after each 
meeting. 

There seems to be some misapprehension about the publicity given 
to the proceedings of meetings at conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. It was arranged that two members of the conference should 
give an account of the proceedings day by day to the local representa- 
tives of the Press, omitting the names of individuals who spoke. There 
was no reporter sitting at the meetings. 





DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


The following is the record of an informal discussion held 
on November 8th, 1929, by members of the British Empire 
Delegations attending the Third Biennial Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan. 


THE CHAIRMAN, VIscoUNT HAILsHAM, leader of the British 
Delegation, opening the meeting, said that the subject for dis- 
cussion, “‘ Diplomatic Relations within the Empire,” fell into 
two heads, the relations of the members of the Empire as regards 
each other, and their relations as regards the rest of the world. 


THE Hon. F. A. EGGLeston, leader of the Australian Group, 
in opening the discussion, said that constitutional lawyers are 
always able to find a neat formula to cover a situation, but it 
was necessary to inquire how far the nominal status of the 
‘ Dominions was a real status. The Dominions had a nominal 
freedom, but it was not a real freedom unless they were actually 
sharing the determination of and the responsibility for the policy 
of the Empire. The test of how far they have got this status is 
the extent in which they are shouldering the burdens that it 
involves: Is there sufficient co-operation at the moment to get 
one policy? Mr. Eggleston cited the cases of the non-adherence 
of the Dominions to the Treaty of Locarno and their diverse 
actions at the Chanak crisis. At the moment certain minorities 
in some of the Dominions exercised undue influence. Australia 
did not desire separate representation abroad, as she wished to 
maintain the fullest possible co-operation with England. We 
should therefore tighten the bonds which joined the Empire 
before we created new relationships with foreign countries. 

Mr. Eggleston also propounded the question as to how far the 
Mother Country was responsible for the policy of the Dominions 
when it was pursued separately. The position of the Empire in 
the League also had its dangers to solidarity. Finally, he sug- 
gested that these questions might be studied with advantage by 
some Imperial organisation analogous to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


Mr. Matcotm MacDonatp, M.P., related how during the 
recent naval negotiations the foreign Ambassadors were kept in 
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constant verbal touch with the Prime Minister while the negotia- 
tions were going on, but there was no one from the Dominions 
competent to be kept equally well informed. At Geneva, during 
the Sessions of the Assembly of the League of Nations, there 
were responsible Dominion statesmen present with whom the 
British representatives could concert to formulate a united 
British Empire opinion. He cited the Optional Clause negotia- 
tions as an instance of this. He believed that there was a need 
for an Imperial Diplomatic Corps, that there should be more 
senior and more authoritative Dominion representatives in 
London, so that there could be constant verbal discussion while 
policy was being formulated, and that similarly there should be 
responsible representatives of the British Government in the 
Dominions. Telegrams and despatches were insufficient means 
of communication. 


Dr. S. K. DatTA, oF INDIA, said that at the moment India was 
“a subordinate Government several hundreds of miles away” 
(Lord Curzon), and that the India Assembly could not take 
cognisance of foreign policy, but that the India Government had 
relations with Nepal, Muscat and to some extent with Afghanistan. 
There existed a desire that there should be a Government of 
India representative attached to the British Missions in those 
countries where there were a considerable number of Indians 
residing; for instance, Japan. In the League of Nations the 
India Delegation had to vote as the British Government instructed 
them. Oddly enough, the Indian contribution to the League 
expenses was put on the Indian Budget as a “ voteable”’ item. 
The relations of India and the other Dominions was not a “ pro- 
hibited ’’ subject for the Assembly, and the practice had arisen 
of treating directly with them instead of through the more 
correct channel of the India Office, Dominions Office, and so on. 
Despatches were exchanged between Governors-General; India 
and South Africa had exchanged delegations, and an agent of 
the Government of India had been appointed in South Africa. 
Indian Government officials were stationed in various Crown 
Colonies such as Malaya and Ceylon as protectors of Indian 
labourers who had emigrated. Indian troops had been employed 
in all England’s wars in the Pacific area, and the Assembly had 
challenged the sending of Indian troops as part of the Shanghai 
Defence Force, and therefore the use of Indian troops for Imperial 
Purposes. 

India is vitally interested in Pacific trade and competes with 
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Japan, who is therefore no longer the hero of the Indian people. 
Editors who formerly praised Japan now criticised her in connection 
with the Twenty-one Demands and her Korean policy. 


Miss WEsT WATSON, OF NEW ZEALAND, said that New Zealand 
had got the reputation of always playing second fiddle to Great 
Britain, but this was not likely always to be so. New Zealand 
had hesitantly embarked on the policy of Colonial nationalism, 
but she was realising how much better it was to develop along 
her own characteristic lines. She held strong Imperial senti- 
ments and realised her dependence on the Empire for defence, 
and for this reason she supported the construction of the Singa- 
pore base. She desired to see the Dominions play a larger part 
in formulating Imperial policy. The Imperial Conferences did 
not give adequate scope for this, and the High Commissioner in 
London did not provide sufficient representation of New Zealand 
in Great Britain. England had a representative of the Foreign 
Office in New Zealand; there was a need for stronger Dominion 
representation in London. 

It was as a Pacific country that New Zealand was finding 
herself as an independent nation, and was being obliged by 
economic considerations to act accordingly. It was in the ques- 
tion of Asiatic immigration that she took up her first independent 
line. Her trade treaty with Japan in 1928 was negotiated directly 
with Japan and not through the London Foreign Office, because 
she had to get it concluded before the butter season was over. 
Her boundaries include various islands in the Pacific which give 
her definite interests in the Pacific beyond her actual borders. 
Her acquisition of Samoa as a Mandated Territory from the 
League of Nations led to the setting up of a Department of 
External Affairs. Her connection with the world through the 
League is tending to lessen the importance of the Empire as the 
medium through which contacts are made. She is a most whole- 
hearted supporter of the maintenance of Imperial unity. 


CoLoneEL MaAcINNES, K.C.,C.M.G., oF CANADA, stressed the need 
of greater knowledge and co-operation. Canada had the special 
situation of the French minority and her geographical proximity 
to the United States, while other Dominions had problems arising 
from local or historic causes. He spoke of the danger of lack of 
information for the reasons of the separate foreign policies of 
members of the Commonwealth embarrassing the situation. All 
members of the Commonwealth were not equally interested or 
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informed as to every question. For instance, Canada was not 
so fully posted as to the question of the Suez Canal as other 
Dominions might be. The establishment of a British High 
Commissioner in Canada had been a success; Canadian repre- 
sentation in London should be further developed. There was 
some danger of relying entirely on politics and diplomacy to deal 
with Imperial questions, many of which might be segregated 
and discussed at special conferences, arranged on some well- 
thought-out plan. Such subjects were Commerce, the Supply 
of Raw Materials, Communications, Transport, Labour Ques- 
tions and Migration, Finance and Currency. As to the latter, 
for instance, the fact that a decimal system was not used in some 
parts of the Empire was a hindrance to co-operation. The British 
and other Governments might keep the Press and public more 
fully informed in the Dominions. Inter-Imperial diplomacy 
should be used to discuss and co-ordinate knowledge on these 
matters, which were quite as important as questions of foreign 
policy to the unity of the Empire. 


Mr. Tarr, K.C., oF CANADA, said that the talked-of dangers 
and difficulties of the autonomous development of the Empire 
were in fact less than the dangers and difficulties of any other 


course, such as the retention of the status quo or the develop- 
ment towards centralisation. These dangers and difficulties 
could be met either by negative attempts to retard this develop- 
ment or by constructive attempts to welcome and work out the 
situation. There was a need for an Imperial Diplomatic Corps, 
and also Dominions representation with each other. There was 
a distinction between Unity and Solidarity, and an easy method 


of disagreement made solidarity on essential points only more 
likely. 


VISCOUNT HAILSHAM said that as to the question Mr. Eggle- 
ston had raised as to how far England was committed by acts 
of the Dominions, for the moment constitutional lawyers should 
be chary of seeking rigid definitions, as the Empire was a living 
and growing structure. As to India, he refrained from expressing 
any opinions pending his visit there and the issuing of the Simon 
Report, but he would say that although the Indian Assembly 
did not deal with foreign policy, the Viceroy-in-Council played a 
large part in the formulation of policy in that region, notably in 
the policy as regards Afghanistan. 

How far was there co-operation in essentials? Commenting 
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on Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s description of the naval negotia- 
tions of the present Government, he said that, under the previous 
Government, the Foreign Secretary was present at all conversa- 
tions the Prime Minister might have with Ambassadors, and that 
every morning during the negotiations the Foreign Secretary 
held a meeting with the High Commissioners of the Dominions 
and the Dominions Secretary, and discussed the situation fully 
with them. As regards Dominion representation in London, at 
the moment the Dominions seemed to be disinclined to spare a 
leading statesman and feared that such,a representative in 
London might lose touch with opinion in his Dominion, 

The Conferences had various disadvantages as regards Time 
and Space, too much had to be done in too short a time and 
business tended to be rushed. Because there were many cases 
when the Empire had to act as a unit, or when the British Govern- 
ment had to consult the Dominions, it was sometimes difficult 
for the Empire to act with promptitude in international matters. 
For instance, we had desired to be the first to accept the Kellogg 
Pact, but we were nearly the last because of the difficulties of 
inter-Imperial consultation. 

There was, therefore, a need to develop the machinery of the 
Empire, and to hold conferences on particular matters. To sum 
up, all desired co-operation, all desired that there should be 
independent lines of approach and development, yet all desired 
not to. impair their solidarity in essentials. 

Finally, he desired to commend the suggestion that had been 
put forward by Mr. Eggleston, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and other 
speakers, that there might be an unofficial conference on Imperial 
affairs, on the lines of the conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 





A COMPARISON OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
PARTY SYSTEMS 


Address given at a Sectional Meeting on June 12th, 1929. 
By Proressor JAMES K. Pottock, Jr., 
of the University of Michigan 
| I 


Joun Apams has said that political parties began with 
human nature. It was not until the extension of the franchise 
to include large numbers of citizens, however, that the social 
groupings we call political parties became of transcendent im- 
portance in the functioning of democratic government. Since 
the time of Andrew Jackson in the United States, and since ‘‘ the 
leap in the dark ”’ of 1867 in Britain, party organisation has been 
of the most fundamental importance to both English-speaking 
countries. In fact, as Lord Bryce has well said, ‘‘ Parties are 
inevitable. No free large country has been without them. No 
one has shown how representative government could be worked 
without them.”’ Just as motive power is essential to machinery, 
so are political parties essential to democratic government. 

Premising, then, the fundamental importance of political 
parties in the modern State, let me point out how the party 
systems of Britain and the United States are performing the 
vital function of making their respective governments work. 
Only by understanding the operation of parties in these two 
great democracies are we able to appreciate how policies are 
determined and governments are carried on. If international 
statesmen were conversant with the streams along which national 
policies must flow at least in the leading countries, if they could 
understand what controls and limits public policy in the im- 
portant countries, they would possess the Rosetta Stone which 
would make understandable to them the hieroglyphics of inter- 
national co-operation. Unfortunately the task of the political 
scientist is not as easy as that of the Egyptologist, for the opera- 
tions of political parties are not written down on papyrus so that 
he who reads may learn. But despite serious scientific handicaps, 
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we are at least beginning to understand the intricacies of party 
government, and to learn, therefore, more about democratic 
government. 

In speaking of political parties we must keep in mind the 
fact that they must accommodate themselves to the constitutional 
system of the country in which they operate. Speaking first of 
American parties, we can see how difficult a task is thrust upon 
them by the more or less rigid governmental mechanism laid 
down in the written Constitution which came into effect in 1789. 
The American government in the first place is federal and not 
unitary. All powers are not possessed by the government in 
Washington. Many of the most important powers, such as the 
determination of property rights, marriage and divorce, education 
and health, are possessed by the states. Furthermore, in many 
states broad delegation of power has been made to local units 
of government—to cities and latterly to counties. Such so-called 
“home rule ”’ areas are practically a law unto themselves. They 
are only bound by the general limitations of the constitution and 
laws of their own state and of the federal government. In 
order, therefore, to establish and carry out governmental policy, 
a party must be organised not only for national elections but 
also for state and local elections. With the powers of government 
so divided it is not surprising that the United States has developed 
the most elaborate and extensive party organisation to be found 
in the whole world. 

Obviously in a country so large the various units of the party 
organisation differ greatly on matters of policy and administration. 
Also, everything does not depend on one election. It is just as 
important to the members of a party in a state to have control 
of the state government and the local governments as it is to have 
the national government controlled by their party. The federal 
system of government has thus decentralised the party system. 
No central national office controls the local units of the parties. 
State organisations which are hostile to the national organisation 
can exist, and in fact continue to exist, and follow their own 
desires without regard to the other parts of the party organisation. 
The national headquarters which a party does have is really a 
clearing house of information, and in no sense, except in a presi- 
dential campaign—and sometimes not then—is it a directory 
body. 

Although the Republican Party controls the state and local 
governments of the two states of Michigan and Wisconsin, to 
take two examples, we find that the party which has the same 
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name in both these states does not have the same policy. When 

_the Republican organisations of all the forty-eight states get 
together in a national convention once in four years, it is not sur- 
prising that violent differences appear. In fact it is one of the 
marvels of the American party system that elements so diverse 
can be harmonised even for the duration of a three months’ 
campaign once in four years. We must not forget that American 
parties are federal in character and that the real alignments are 
local. It is the purpose of a national campaign to make a national 
governing majority out of regional factions, and therefore a 
presidential contest is really a series of sectional campaigns. 
Only by a coalition of several sections can the great prize be won. 
If it were not for the method of electing the President, the United 
States would have a series of small sectional parties instead of 
two large ones. 

In the next place, as Professor Holcombe has so admirably 
pointed out in his Political Parties of To-day, under the American 
constitutional system the field of party controversy is definitely 
restricted. The national constitution grants but limited powers 
to the national government, and many of these powers are not 
such as to encourage party divisions. Also, a subject which 
requires a constitutional amendment is not a proper subject for 
party action because the amending process is so difficult that no 
one party can controlit. A politician must promise only what he 
can deliver, and no one party can deliver a constitutional amend- 
ment. All matters requiring constitutional amendment must 
therefore be non-partisan or bi-partisan. Prohibition, for 
instance, had to be agitated outside the parties, or rather inside 
of all the parties, by what we have now come to call a pressure 
group, the effective and successful Anti-Saloon League. Neither 
political party could safely take a stand on such an important 
constitutional question. 

Furthermore, since treaties must secure a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate, it is very dangerous to make foreign policy a strictly 
partisan matter. The votes of members of both parties are 
needed to make the requisite majority in the Senate. This does 
not mean that foreign policies are not discussed in political 
campaigns. It simply means that parties in America cannot 
wisely promise steps in foreign affairs which they cannot take. 

Racial and religious questions which divide parties in Europe 
find no place in American politics. The Constitution forbids the 
establishment of a State religion, and prevents any discrimination 
against anyone on account of race or sex. These provisions are 
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overlooked in several respects, but no permanent party divisions 
could appear over religious or racial questions. In local contests 
religion or race may perhaps be a factor. In fact the religion of 
a candidate is sometimes considered, but religious questions, 
with one or two exceptions, are not, and if considered at all do 
not constitute divisions between the parties. In other words, 
any matter cannot be a subject of party difference. Only those 
subjects which are constitutionally possible may became standing 
and vital party issues. Under systems of initiative and referendum 
in operation in many American states, many important matters 
are taken entirely out of the realm of party controversy and 
decided without regard to partisan considerations by the voters 
themselves. 

Another feature of American political life is of far-reaching 
consequence. Under the federal and state constitutions elections 
are definitely fixed. The parties know when an election is coming. 
There is thus no need for the party organisations to be ready all 
the year round. This is not entirely what it seems, for the voters 
of each state have on the average two elections a year. But only 
once in four years is the whole country convulsed with a great 
presidential campaign. In the interim between elections there 
is practically no party activity, certainly none of a regular and 
methodical kind to keep the party members in line and attract 
new members. The organisation of the party furthermore is 
built up anew for each election. There are some more or less 
permanent local organisations, and several more or less permanent 
workers in every party organisation. But the permanent agent 
is not a feature of the system all over the country, and only 
small permanent national and state central offices exist, if at all. 

Since elections come at stated intervals, issues are not usually 
live ones. If no issue is hanging fire for the moment, one must 
be invented. Now and then a real issue will crop up. But issues 
are not the cause of the election. Elections are thus more con- 
cerned with putting men and women into office than in determin- 
ing the policy to be pursued. Men are more important than 
measures. As Professor Sait puts it: “‘ It has been said with 
some truth that the two great parties exist in America not because 
there are two sides to every question, but because there are two 
sides to every office—an outside and an inside.” 

Nearly every observer of American parties notes how similar 
the policies of the two parties are. He does not find that the 
terms Republican and Democrat have any real difference. He 
says they are “labels on empty bottles.” And certainly no 
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one can deny the similarity between the platforms of the two 
parties. The explanation—not the justification—for this state 
of affairs is to be found partly in the fact that both parties contain 
many inharmonious elements and thus hesitate to take a definite 
stand on a question until there is substantial unanimity; and 
partly because both parties in order to win must appeal to the 
same doubtful sections of the country. 

The most obvious remark to make about the American party 
system is that it is based on the two-party principle. This is not 
to say that other parties do not exist, for there are several minor 
parties which keep at their disappointing tasks. But ordinarily 
these minor parties are not able to affect the determination of 
policy or the election of officials. There are a few conspicuous 
exceptions to this statement locally, as in Milwaukee, where the 
Socialist Party has controlled the government of the city for many 
years. 

With but two parties in such an enormous country, with such 
diverse sectional interests, it is quite to be expected that each 
party is a more or less heterogeneous combination of conflicting 
interests: sectional, racial, economic and social. Hence the 
difficulty of holding a party together on definite policies. Both 
parties have all religions, all races, all economic interests. Both 
have conservatives and both radicals. Each is a cross-section of 
the electorate. Nevertheless there is a considerable difference 
between the two major parties in their sectional strength. ‘‘ The 
foundations of the two parties are far apart,” observes Professor 
Holcombe, ‘‘ but to achieve complete success they must appeal for 
the support of groups of voters who are comparatively close 
together.” 

Occasionally, as in 1912, a third party arises which determines 
the result of an election. But in only three elections since 1860 
has a third party secured more than ten per cent. of the popular 
vote. In these three cases a third party appeared, held the stage 
for an election or two, and then disappeared. Why does the 
two-party system persist ? 

In the first place, the United States has a very large area and 
a very large population, and the American President is not elected 
directly by the people. He is elected indirectly by electors 
chosen in each state by the voters, the number of electors in each 
state depending upon the number of Representatives and Senators 
the state has in Congress. To win the Presidency a candidate 
must secure a majority of all the electoral votes, and this means 
carrying at least one-fourth, or twelve, of the states. In practice 
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it means carrying many more, for certain states have strong 
traditional party allegiances. The sheer expense and work 
entailed in setting up anything like an organisation, in a sufficient 
number of states to win an election, militates against a third or 
new party being established. Even when it is launched on the 
rough sea of American politics, it must meet the strong argument 
against third parties, that one is wasting his vote by voting for 
such a party. In the 1924 campaign use was made of the con- 
stitutional provisions for the election of the President to arouse 
people to vote for Mr. Coolidge. The argument was that if Mr. 
La Follette secured the electoral votes of several states, the 
election would be thrown into the House of Representatives, for 
no candidate would be likely to secure a majority of votes in the 
electoral college. Voters were urged to avoid this complicated 
and antiquated procedure by voting for the regular party 
candidate. 

Again, it is difficult to win the Presidency without having 
candidates running with you for the national House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, not to mention candidates for State 
and local offices—almost as numerous as the sands of the Great 
American Desert. In politics, as in other forms of social organisa- 
tion, the leading members hesitate to break away from a going 
concern and line up with a new organisation which is untried. 
It is also quite useless to win the Presidency if you do not at the 
same time win the support of Congress, that is, elect a majority of 
members to both houses. But as it is impossible to win a majority 
of the Senate in one election, it takes at least two elections to 
change the control in that body. 

Next, and very important, the American system of holding 
direct primary elections for the nomination of candidates allows 
any group of people, in either of the two great parties and 
in any or all of the states, to put. up candidates, and if the group is 
strong enough, to secure the nomination of their candidates. 
Primary elections are party elections held under state auspices, 
and they are practically free-for-all races. No deposits have to 
be paid down although numerous signatures to nominating 
petitions must be secured. Any qualified citizen is given the 
widest opportunity of running for the nomination of his party for 
any of the numerous offices filled by popular choice. One can 
therefore see why most persons try to capture the regular party 
nomination instead of trying the more difficult and uncertain task 
of forming a new party. If they should win the nomination, as 
they frequently do, thus defeating the regulars, they then get the 
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regular party organisation back of them in the election, and have 
a share in the control of a major party. Under the convention 
system formerly in vogue and still in use in a few states, a similar 
opportunity was offered to those who were critical of the existing 
practices. But the direct primary system offers much greater 
opportunity for changing the major parties, and thus has become 
a great source of strength to the bi-partisan system. 

There are other reasons why new parties are not likely to be 
formed. Under American primary laws it is made difficult for a 
third party. According to the laws of most states no party can 
have a primary unless it casts a certain percentage of the vote in 
the previous election. This means that it must nominate by 
convention or otherwise and is not given the dignity or position 
of a major party. Of course it is always possible for a third party 
or a fourth or a fifth party to put up a candidate for any office in 
the election, and with a widespread independent opinion existing 
in America it is occasionally successful in electing an individual 
here and there to office. But the general feeling about a new 
party is that one is wasting his vote by voting for any of its candi- 
dates, and this feeling is so strong that it is very difficult to think 
of a nationally organised and effective third party continuing to 
exist. After all it is easier and better to fight it out within the major 
parties. Even though third parties have not been important 
factors in controlling government, they have brought forth many 
issues which have been taken up by the great parties. They 
have rendered real service in the formulation of issues, and occa- 
sionally in breaking the hold of one party on the government. 

It seems clear therefore that the two-party system is a fixture 
in American politics, and there are many undoubted advantages 
accruing to the country from this system. Party in America has 
been a great nationalising influence, and it has done much to 
soften the violence of social and sectional strife. Even though 
the two great parties are composedof many inharmonious elements, 
they weld those elements into a workable whole so that the govern- 
ment can be carried on. The bases of the two-party system in 


America are pragmatic. I would not say that the system repre- - 


sents a later stage of political development than the multi-party 
system. I merely believe that under American conditions the 
two-party system is eminently the most satisfactory one. 

A point which troubles many intelligent people, Americans 
as well as others, is what unifies the parties. The parties have 
unified the nation and softened sectional strife—that much is 
clear. But what binds together the diverse groupings within a 
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party? One must analyse the composition of the parties very 
deeply to find an answer to this question. One must find what 
interests are served by the present party alignment in order to 
find why apparently diverse groups are included in the same 
party. This important question has been so well covered by 
Professor Holcombe that one can best quote his own words. In 
speaking of the Democratic Party he says : 


“Not all those who support the Democratic Party have the 
same interest in so doing, but any typical cotton planter of the 
lower South, or tobacco grower of the upper South, has better 
reasons for being a Democrat than for being anything else. The 
Democratic Party is a combination of sectional interests in which 
the dominant interests of his section have more influence than 
they could hope to have in any other political combination. 
Since his own interests, as far as affected by the policies of the 
federal government, are identical with those which are dominant 
in his section, the party which best represents the point of view 
of his section is the party which will ordinarily serve him most 
acceptably in national politics. The choice is not so clear for the 
typical Democrat in the doubtful sections of the country, but the 
grounds for a choice are the same.” 


In other words, even though the New York immigrant is 
totally different from the Southern aristocrat, both try to work 
together, for they feel that their interests will be better served by 
the Democratic Party than by. any other. When their interests 
clash, nothing is accomplished. It is possible that the two 
elements just mentioned have come to a parting of the ways and 
that some new line-up of parties will result. But it is too hazard- 
ous to prophesy about such matters. 

Of course economic interest does not completely explain why 
the various elements in a party hang together. Another reason 
is that combinations are so difficult to form in American politics, 
so difficult to hold together, that wise party leaders endeavour 
to patch up the old machine rather than buy a new one which 
may not work, or which may work in a way altogether unsatis- 
factory. Once formed, parties tend to perpetuate themselves. 
They are held together by inertia. They are based not on the 
ephemeral issues of the moment, but on durable combinations of 
sectional interests. Perhaps combinations more harmonious in 
composition could be formed, but it is doubtful. 

One final but very essential observation to be made is this. 
In the United States political parties are recognised, provided for, 
and minutely regulated by law. Parties are defined, membership 
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tests are laid down, party organisation is set up—every one of the 
party’s fundamental concerns is dealt with by state statutes. The 
whole nominating process is carefully provided for by law because 
it is believed that nominations are quite as important as elections. 
In fact, since party strength is not evenly distributed all over the 
country, nominations are frequently more important than elec- 
tions. It is thought that the party election which is called the 
nomination should not go unregulated when it has been found 
necessary to regulate everything connected with the general 
election. Whether or not this extensive public regulation of 
parties in America represents a late stage of political evolution, 
the fact remains that parties in that country are no longer volun- 
tary associations operating outside the domain of law. 


II 


Turning now. to the British party system, several important 
features come readily to one’s mind. Britain operates under a 
constitutional system very different from the American one, and, 
as has been observed previously, political parties must be attuned 
to the constitutional system of the country in which they operate. 
Since the British government is unitary, parliamentary and 
without a separation of powers, British parties do not operate 


under the severe handicaps placed on American parties. Parlia- 
ment being omnipotent, everything depends on its election. 
The elections to Parliament are really the sole purpose of party 
organisation. Municipal elections help to keep the local organisa- 
tions together, but the real attention of the voter is concentrated 
on a Parliamentary election. By one election the whole system 
of government could be changed, and parties are not restricted 
legally or constitutionally in what they may propose or carry 
out. This gives them the widest possible field. 

The fact that the Cabinet has to depend upon a majority in the 
House of Commons and must resign when it loses this majority 
on any vote has led to the enforcing of very Strict party dis- 
cipline in the Commons. Unless the party lines are tightly held, 
the Government will fall. There is therefore little room for 
independent voting, and the independent M.P. is as rare in 
England as the palm tree. Of recent years Governments have 
more and more tended to force their supporters to vote for every 
Government measure as a matter of confidence. But in a parlia- 
ment where there is no party majority, one wonders why minor 
measures of legislation, or administration at least, should not be 
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discussed and voted for more on their own merits and less on 
considerations of party advantage. Why should strict party 
voting be insisted upon except on matters of importance where 
policies are being determined? It is probably true that this 
strong party discipline which is carried on down the line of the 
party organisation protects the members somewhat from the 
pressure of influences outside the parties, and if this is the case, 
it is all to the good. But one cannot avoid thinking that Britain 
is losing something by stifling independent members and making 
Parliament a stereotyped registering machine’ for recording the 
decisions of the Cabinet—decisions arrived at in secret. 

One of the most notable features of the British system is the 
uncertainty regarding the time of elections. This uncertainty 
forces party organisations to be ready at all times for an election, 
and this means more or less continuous party activity. Each party 
endeavours to have an organisation in as many constituencies 
as possible. Voluntary workers are necessary, but most of all, 
paid agents are needed to keep the party work going. These 
agents, being more or less permanent and being linked up with 

‘and in constant touch with the area and central offices, exercise 
a great influence in party affairs. The party also has area and 
national meetings regularly, and many constituency associations 
of the parties have clubs to aid them with the party work. In 
short, party machinery never stops. It may be slowed up, but 
it does not come to a complete stop. 

An election in Britain comes when there are issues to be decided, 
and not when the calendar requires it. Elections are therefore 
fought out on definite issues and not on invented ones or unreal 
ones. The recent General Election was quite an exception in this 
respect. This election was so long in coming, anticipated so far 
ahead—like an American election—that it lacked the spontaneity 
of other British elections. 

Another important feature of the British party system is that 
nominations are made without any apparent difficulty. Contests 
do not often develop, and there is rarely an independent candidate 
resulting from a party split. The candidate nominated usually 
polls the full party vote. The absence of numerous independent 
candidates and the small vote cast for independent candidates is 
proof of the power of the party machines over nominations and 
over the party vote. This acquiescence in nominations greatly 
simplifies electoral procedure, but it is not encouraging to in- 
dependence. 

It is difficult for an American to understand how easily and 
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smoothly the whole nomination process works. The fuss and 
fury of an American primary election is completely absent. Few 
people take part in the nominating process and candidates are 
quietly secured to contest Parliamentary seats. Party members 
are not unduly curious about how or why Mr. So-and-So has been 
endorsed by the local party association. Perhaps the candidate 
was suggested by the Central Office, perhaps by the area office, 
perhaps by the localagent. But in any case unseemly contests are 
avoided and the party members are almost always ready to acqui- 
esce in the decision which has really been made by a small group. 

The system of nomination thus briefly mentioned shows how 
well integrated the whole party machine is. It is necessary for 
the Central Office to see to it that sufficient and desirable candi- 
dates are put up, but this must be done through the local associa- 
tions if these exist. Candidates can be suggested, funds can be 
offered by the Central Office; and frequently both these things 
are done. One could not imagine an American Congressional dis- 
trict either asking for or receiving suggestions regarding candida- 
tures from the state party headquarters or from the national head- 
quarters. But the English system must be nationally integrated, 
for the very Government depends upon a national election. 

The nominating process also affects party regularity. Being 
indebted to a party association for his seat, it is natural that a 
member of Parliament, especially if he is indebted further for 
his campaign expenses, should seek to please those who were 
responsible for his success—a very small number of people. 
Elected as a member of a party, he is expected to vote the way his 
party tells him, and he soon finds himself in difficulty if he acts 
otherwise. Members do not therefore always vote as they should 
like. They vote as they are expected to vote—with their party. 
A Senator Borah or a Senator La Follette is possible in America, 
but not in Britain. 

Another point of difference should be made. Political parties 
are not legally recognised in Britain, and this means that the 
numerous activities of parties are practically ignored so far as the 
law is concerned. This makes it quite convenient for the parties, 
but it leaves open the way to several abuses of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Parties do many things during elections which 
are clearly against the intention of the law, and when by-elections 
come along there seems to be a tacit agreement among the parties 
to go the limit. Since laws do not require parties to render 
financial accounts, much evasion is possible, and much uncertainty 
about party dealings exists. The general feeling seems to be 
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that party matters are not proper subjects for legislation, that 
legislation would not be effective, and that no serious abuse 
exists which would warrant such a wide departure from British 
precedents in the matter. 

To one who analyses party strength in Britain, it is apparent 
that there is a much more even distribution than in the United 
States. The tendency under the three-party system is almost to 
eliminate uncontested seats. In the recent election but seven 

‘seats were uncontested. This means that nearly every constitu- 

ency in the island is furnished with a real party battle, and 
elections do not go by default as in so many American states. 
This makes for a more healthy political life, just as constant 
political activity keeps the electorate alive to, and informed about, 
political questions. 

Together with this even distribution of party strength, one 
also finds fewer districts in Britain than in America which can be 
said to be safe for any one party. In the United States approxi- 
mately fifty per cent. of the congressional districts never stray 
away from their parties. In Britain less than forty per cent. of 
the constituencies are safe ones, and as three-party politics 
progresses, the percentage is certain to fall. 

Until recent years Britain has had but two major parties. At 
present there are three nationally organised and established parties. 
This situation creates great difficulties in the operation of any 
parliamentary system. As yet no satisfactory solution of the 
problem of parliamentary government under a multi-party 
system has been worked out. But there is no reason why such a 
solution cannot be found. The British people have the respect 
of the entire world because of their great political capacity, 
because of their ability to make political institutions work in a 
satisfactory manner. At present, however, most British politicians 
are interested not in adapting parliamentary government to a 
three-party status, but in squeezing out the third party so as-to 
revert to a two-party basis. 

The essential difference between the two systems is that under 
a two-party system the compromise is made within the party 
before the election, while under a multi-party system the com- 
promise must be made among the parties after the election. 
With English parties constituted as they are to-day, with many 
inharmonious elements in every party, it would not seem to be 
an unreasonable or impossible task to secure such an agreement 
among the leaders of the parties as is necessary to carry on the 
work of government. Surely Britain cannot be permanently 
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satisfied with a system which has given it and will continue to 
give it unrepresentative Parliaments and Governments. Pre- 
sumably the British voter will soon realise that there is something 
unsatisfactory about an arrangement or practice which allows 
Cabinets to be made up of members of one party even though 
that party does not have a majority in the Commons. The 
situation to-day is not a repetition of the situation when the 
Irish Nationalists held the balance, for to-day there are three 
nationally organised and quite clearly differentiated parties. 
Why the leader of one of these minority parties, a leader who 
happens to be Prime Minister for the moment, should have the 
power to terminate a Parliament and cause an election is not 
clear. Truly, Britain is passing through a period cf momentous 
constitutional and political possibilities. Unless there be a 
reversion to a two-party status, it would seem fair to expect a 
practical people to work out a more equitable method for electing 
Parliaments, and a more satisfactory way for carrying on the 
work of Government. 

It is interesting to note that with three parties as with two, 
frequent observations are made concerning the lack of essential 
differences between the parties. So many letters to the newspapers 
are in this vein. To an American, however, there appears to be 
a rather clear line of demarcation between the parties. In British 
parties there are real discussions of issues, and definite positions 
on these issues are taken. Visit a Labour Party Conference, for 
instance, and you will hear more real discussion of issues in five 
minutes than you will hear in an American party convention in 
five hours, perhaps in five days. Party issues in Britain are not 
altogether platitudinous, as they frequently are in America. 
This is, of course, partly due to the unlimited field in which British 
parties operate, and partly to the uncertainty regarding the time 
of elections. But it must also be due in a measure to the insistence 
of the electorate that vital national questions must be discussed 
and not evaded. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that British parties 
publish many high-grade educative pamphlets and books. All 
of their publications are not sheer buncombe. Many of them are 
serious, fair discussions of pending questions, and are not intended 
either to inflame or befog the public mind. When an election 
comes along, the level of party literature drops. But in the period 
between elections, when most of the permanent political work is 
done, British parties, through their research departments, through 
their very good party magazines, and in their colleges and con- 
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ferences, contribute greatly toward the political education of the 
electorate. Several of these pages from the British political book 
could well be taken over by American parties. 

One final point should be mentioned; British parties operate, 
and operate successfully, without a spoils system. So frequently 
American politicians say that a party organisation cannot be kept 
together without patronage. In Britain there is little or no 
patronage and yet parties are more strongly organised than in 
America. To be sure there are honours and peerages to be 
granted in England, and this helps some. And when a new 
Government comes to power there are about sixty important 
positions which change hands. But one cannot say that 
patronage characterises British parties or is a feature of their 
system. It may be added that, resulting from this fact, the 
public services contain persons of very high grade who carry on the 
work of administration in a very efficient manner. 


Ill 


The picture I have attempted to draw of the American and 
British party systems should leave with you certain impressions. 
The British system unhampered by constitutional or legal dis- 
abilities works smoothly and efficiently with almost mechanical 
precision. Party work is carried on by professionals as well as by 


volunteers, and at no time does the party machine stop. Although 
there is considerable pride of locality—‘‘ a Shropshire man for a 
Shropshire seat ’’—the whole party mechanism is carefully and 
constantly integrated and is directed toward the winning of a Par- 
liamentary election, a national goal. As the government is com- 
paratively simple, being unitary in nature, so is the party system. 
Differences between the parties are rather clear and elections 
are fought out on definite issues. The calendar does not regulate 
the time of elections as in America, and patronage is not a part of 
the system. Party work is entirely outside the domain of law 
and nominations are made with surprising ease. 

The American system, on the other hand, wobbles and creaks, 
for it must operate under a constitutional system peculiarly ill- 
adapted to party government. It is an extremely complex system 
entailing almost unlimited mechanical organisations to carry on 
the party work in the various territorial and governmental areas. 
Once in four years the whole machine is limbered up, and then its 
defects become apparent. Divisions between American parties 
are few, issues may not be real, and the country pays the price for 
allowing party activity to die out between elections. Both time 
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and money are lost. But under this cumbersome system there 
is more real independence in public life than is found elsewhere 
in the world. Party ties not only rest.lightly upon the voters, 
but they also fail to bind the elected officials. Legislation is 
usually the result of the combined judgment of the members as 
to the merits of a given question rather than the result of the 
dictates of a party committee. Also, when an issue does arise 
on which a decision must be taken, as in 1896 on the question of 
free silver, the two-party system permits of a clear decision of the 
electorate. Too frequently state and local politics are seriously 
affected by national issues, and here and there the complexity of 
the government and the lack of interest of the electorate has 
encouraged the development of local machines which do not exist 
for unselfish public reasons alone. 

The nomination of candidates in America by the direct primary 
system has tended to destroy party responsibility. In any event 
there is little party responsibility in the United States. Voting in 
Congress is bi-partisan and the party whip rarely cracks. The 
weakness of party organisations in directing legislation and govern- 
mental action permits organised groups to have more influence 
than would otherwise be the case. But these minority or pressure 
groups are effectively checked by the President, who stands above 
all groups and represents the whole people. 

Under different constitutional systems the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race have thus developed two essentially different 
party systems. In Britain parties are centralised and integrated, 
they are, by means of strong discipline, very responsible, and they 
function very well as educators of the electorate. In the United 
States parties are decentralised, little different from each other, 
and are not able to enforce strong party discipline. In both 
countries strong party machines have developed, but the opposi- 
tion machine in the United States is not as effective an instrument 
of criticism as in Britain. In neither country is the ideal of the 
democratic control of parties achieved, although much greater 
progress toward this goal has been made in America than in 
Britain. In the United States, with the simpler two-party system 
we find a more complex party organisation. In Britain, with a 
multi-party system we find a simpler party machinery. Neither 
system is working perfectly—both are human. Whatever the 
defects or whatever the advantages of the two systems, perhaps 
we can all labour for a more accurate and complete translation 
into action of the desires and yearnings of the whole people of 
both nations. 
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G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 


(Mr. H. A, REINcKE in the Chair.) 


THERE are two reasons why I am especially pleased to come 
here to-night and to open a discussion on the Economic Relations 
between Great Britain and the Argentine Republic. The first 
is that I have just spent four most contented if, at times, rather 
strenuous years among those very friendly and hospitable people, 
the Argentines, and have a sincere liking for them. The second 
_ is that I am as convinced as I ever shall be of anything in this 
world that Great Britain and Argentina are two countries that 
are in the very rare, if not absolutely unique position of being 
really complementary to each other; indeed neither can live 
without the other. It is this thesis which I propose to develop 
to-night, though I must warn those of you who are familiar with 
Argentina that I shall say very little, if anything, that is new. 
Indeed I must frankly confess to you that a great deal of it I have 
already said before in one place or another. 

Now I hope that you will allow me somewhat to extend the 
subject of this lecture and to give you some account of the local 
political situation in Argentina as well as of her relations with 
foreign Powers, for this will enable me more easily to develop and 
strengthen my arguments on the economic side, which will, 
inevitably, constitute a strong plea for more intimate intercourse 
between our two countries in every sphere. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for me to give you a denettation 
on the Argentine Constitution, which is practically identical with 
that of the United States. That means that Argentina has a 
President, as well as a Congress of two Houses, and that’ the 
President is a very powerful man. But never in recent years has 
a constitutional President been so powerful as the present one, 
Dr. Hipolitu Irigoyen. Without ever making a speech, appear- 
ing in public, giving an interview for publication, or even making 
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a policy known, he was in 1928 elected for the second time, by a 
clear majority in every single province except one small one— 
a most amazing thing. He is now a man approaching eighty years 
of age. Rumour has killed or crippled him many times, but I for 
one most sincerely hope that he will at any rate last his term of 
six years, which date from October 1928. The trouble with 
Argentina politics, at the moment at any rate, is that they are so 
terribly personal. A friend of the last President is, almost of 
necessity, an enemy of the present one, and yet both belong to 
the Radical Party, in which there has been a split. It is difficult 
for the foreigner to know what to do, yet it is essential that, if he 
has business of any kind, he should keep in with the President 
of themoment. That much is quite certain. Now with President 
Irigoyen I have personally been in very close and constant touch ; 
in fact I do not think that you will find anyone to dispute my 
statement that I saw more of him than any foreigner during this 
last year, or that I saw him very often indeed. He is a man of 
commanding personality; a reasonable Socialist by conviction, 
who has a warm-hearted sympathy with the working classes, 
which now and again leads him into injudicious action or lack of 
action when dealing with agitators, who are mostly foreigners; 
an idealist who sometimes hardly has his feet on the ground, 
scrupulously honest and upright, strong and a most patriotic 
Argentine. If you would approach him you must make your 
appeal to his sympathy with the working classes, to his idealism 
or to his patriotism. His great weakness is that he tries to do 
everything himself. The result is, as you may imagine, that 
business of State is congested to what seems to the foreigner to 
be a most dangerous degree. In the international sphere he is 
quite definitely pro-British, and this is due to his very patriotism. 
For plain and obvious reasons, which I shall endeavour to explain 
more fully later on, he realises that Argentine bread is buttered 
on our side, and that is enough for him. As to Congress it really 
hardly counts just now. It has done no work, or practically no 
work, for seven years; it has not even considered a Budget, but 
just sanctions the carrying on of the one of 1924, if I remember 
rightly, by tenths. The Opposition resort to the very simple 
expedient of abstaining from attending sessions, with the result 
that a quorum cannot be formed. This is most deplorable, but 
the country goes on just the same, and progresses. 

I pass to the international sphere, but I must perforce leave 
out any account of Argentina’s relations with other countries of 
the sub-continent for the simple reason that I have no time to deal 
Q2 
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with them. Suffice it to say that she is intensely pacific, is always 
ready to go to arbitration, and has invariably accepted with a 
good grace arbitral awards which have gone against her. When 
it comes to the world outside, I can only'say that as far as Europe 
is concerned, the Argentine people are the most genuinely neutral 
that I have ever known. They are a population drawn from 
many countries, they trade with a large number, they listen with 
interest and almost incredible tolerance, indeed a tolerance hardly 
known outside these islands, to views expounded on a multitude 
of subjects by people of all countries of the world who pretend to 
light and learning, except ours, for we never go there! Indeed 
they listen calmly to criticisms of themselves uttered by people 
who have only spent a week or two in the country. The Argen- 
tines are anxious to learn. I have often wished that some of 
their would-be teachers would learn a little about them before 
going over. 

But there is one country towards which they are not neutral, 
and that is the United States. I would preface my remarks on 
this subject by telling you that I am a most convinced friend and 
' admirer of that great country, which I know well. No man alive 
is a stronger advocate of real Anglo-American friendship, Further, 
Lady Robertson and I were on close terms of intimacy with the 
American Ambassador and his wife, and our relations with the 
American community were as frequent as they were cordial. 
What I'am going to say is common knowledge, and is most 
especially well known to the North Americans themselves. The 
real millstone round their necks is the Monroe doctrine, which the 
Argentines and many other South Americans regard as a unilateral 
declaration which never received specific Treaty recognition until 
the European Powers gave it in the Treaty of Versailles, without 
consulting South America. The doctrine is still maintained, 
indeed insisted on, though no one anywhere, let alone in South 
America, has the smallest fear that any European Powei has even 
a distant thought of attacking a South American state. The 
boot is now very much on the other leg. The stories of Panama, 
Mexico, the West Indian islands, and more particularly of Nica- 
ragua, have caused a certain uneasiness, and one hears the ugly 
word “‘ Imperialism.” I am stating a fact, not arguing about 
rights or wrongs. Many feel that the marine follows the dollar, 
and that the dollar is spreading too far south for real peace of 
mind. The feeling is something of this kind. “ The United 
States will defend us all against Europe, but who, should necessity 
arise, will defend any of us against the United States? The 
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League of Nations washed its hands of us in the article referring 
to the Monroe Doctrine,” and this is the main reason why Argen- 
tina remains outside the League. Pan-Americanism makes no 
appeal in Argentina, in spite of strenuous efforts on the part of the 
United States to convince people that the nations of Europe are 
effete, and that the future of the world belongs to the American 
continent. This propaganda is carried on by literature, by 
lecture, by teaching, but Argentina’s connections with Europe 
are too close, language and culture in Argentina and the United 
States are too different, for it to take real root, for the present at 
least. What the Argentine sees is an immensely powerful nation 
with an incredible number of billions of dollars behind it, rapidly 
getting a financial and economic stranglehold of the entire con- 
tinent, as well as the complete control of the news that reaches it, 
and its telephonic and radio-telephonic communications also. 
He does not like it, and he likes it still less because the North 
American shuts out what he produces either by a prohibitive tariff 
or by administrative restrictions. 

Let us now look at the British position. In the first place it 
is essential to point out that the Argentines have never forgotten 
Canning and his recognition of their independence. While it is 
true that the United States preceded us in that recognition, it 
must be remembered that at that time they were a small Power. 
It was our recognition, backed by the full strength of the British 
fleet, that warned the Holy Alliance off. The Argentines remem- 
ber that, as well as the Treaty of Commerce of that time which 
has continued without modification until this day. Some of us, 
both Argentines and British, think that the time has come to 
modify it. 

But the real strength of our position lies, or should lie, in the 
economic sphere, industrial, financial and commercial. In many, 
many respects it is a pleasure to dwell on it, especially so if the 
people of this country will only really sit up and take notice. I 
must begin with that great, imaginative and altogether splendid 
house of Baring’s which for more than a century has shown its 
confidence in the young and rapidly progressing Republic, has 
steadily advised and financed it, and, to this very moment, is in 
financial matters the rock on which it stands. Both in London 
and in Buenos Aires its representatives of to-day inspire the same 
confidence and profound respect as their predecessors. I can 
give no higher praise, none more richly deserved. 

Next come the railways. These also showed their confidence 
many decades ago and have pride of place in Argentine economic 
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development. How many people, I wonder, realise that we have 
a total of some 20,400 miles of railway in Great Britain, while in 
Argentina there are 16,000 miles of British-owned and British- 
worked railways which are now being considerably extended? 
How many realise the importance of the orders that those railway 
companies give annually in Britain, thus employing thousands of 
British workmen in one of our most distressed industries? In 
Argentina they are criticised for so doing, for British material, 
though of sterling quality, is more expensive than continental, 
and the public complain that this causes higher fares and rates. 
This is a most important point which must not be lost sight of. 
After all, they say, the railways are there to serve the Argentine 
public, not to give employment to British industries. The 
strength of the British-owned railways lies in the fact that they 
do realise their responsibility towards Argentina, that they never 
shrink from a large policy of development, and that they never, 
never ask for diplomatic support when they are in trouble. It is 
only a few months ago that there was a serious question of one or 
more of these railways being bought up by non-British capital. 

. The reaction in Argentina was, from our point of view, inspiring. 
Protests in the press and amongst the public were outspoken. 
The President himself said to me, with unforgettable emphasis : 
“You may tell your Government, and I know that I am speaking 
not only in my own name and in that of my party, but in the 
name of the whole country, that we are and always have been 
entirely contented with British capital, which has never caused 
us trouble or uneasiness. We do not wish to see it replaced by 
any other whencesoever it may come.” Can you imagine a 
greater tribute ? 

Apart from the Railways, we have Gas Companies, Water 
Work Companies and other Public Utility concerns, besides vast 
areas and hundreds of thousands of head of cattle and sheep 
owned by private individuals as well as companies. We have 
between {500,000,000 and {600,000,000 invested in the country, 
far more than in Canada and the United States. Half the 
shipping that trades to Argentine ports is still ours, in spite of 
severe competition. Further, and this is almost the most impor- 
tant thing of all, we purchase no less than £75,000,000 of Argentine 
produce every year, that is to say, about a third of her total 
exports. Her entire chilled meat export, more than half of her 
frozen beef, 93 per cent. of her frozen mutton, [25,000,000 worth 
of her cereals, come to us every year. To put it in a different way, 
half of the meat consumed in this country comes from Argentina, 
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as do a quarter of our total imports of wheat, 85 per cent. of our 
linseed imports, 75 per cent. of our maize imports, and 22 per cent. 
of our oat imports. 

Now any man with these startling facts before him would 
surely imagine that we must dominate the Argentine market. 
Alas, this is very far from being the case. In spite of the un- 
favourable moral position of the United States, which I have 
outlined to you, in spite of the fact that we buy from Argentina 
three or four times as much as they do, in spite of the immense 
advantage that we have as a result of the purchases of our railways 
and other British companies in England, which amount to millions 
annually, they heavily outstrip us in the import trade and are 
increasing their lead every year. Germany has almost recovered 
her pre-War position and is beginning to run us very close indeed. 

What is the matter? I am afraid that it must be confessed 
that, speaking generally, we do not display the energy, imagina- 
tion, enterprise and selling capacity of old. It is the story that 
you have been reading and hearing for too many years now, and 
it is time that we got up and did something about it. We, the 
pioneer merchant adventurers, we who are in the main responsible 
for Argentina’s prosperity, are now allowing others to show the 
way; we hardly even follow. The American trade is mainly 
in new commodities, motor vehicles, agricultural and other 
machinery, including printing, radio sets, cinematographs, cameras 
of all kinds, gramophones, electrical goods. Their prices are low 
and they provide first-class service. They choose their men and 
pay them high salaries instead of a few paltry hundreds a year, 
but these men have to deliver the goods. They spend enormous 
sums on propaganda and advertisement. They dominate the 
world news service to South America. There is no British news 
service. Is it conceivable that a trading nation like ours, with 
the fantastic interests in South America to which I have alluded, 
can rest content while its news reaches one of its most important 
markets through the channel of its main competitor? Our 
freights are too high, our cable rates are too high, our postal rates 
are too high. There is direct radio-telephonic communication 
with the United States, Germany, France, Spain, even with 
Poland, none with England! What are we doing? 

All these things have been said again and again. When are 
we going to do something serious? We are not the only people 
who have suffered from the War, or who pay high taxes. But 
here I must remark that it is an astonishing thing to me that 
certain nations who appear to find great difficulty in paying their 
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debts to us are yet able to find plenty of money with which to 
subsidise, for example, shipping and air lines. I feel that this 
nation should seriously ponder that question of subsidies. We 
cannot exist without our Merchant Marine, yet we look on with 
equanimity while it struggles with subsidised competition, and 
struggles most gallantly. 

It is pleasant now to turn to a somewhat brighter side of the 
picture. There is no doubt at all that the visit of the Prince of 
Wales not only placed Argentina on the map in this country— 
alas that that should have been necessary !—but started a definite 
movement in our favour in Argentina. “ Buy from those who 
buy from us,” a slogan for which I admit the responsibility, was 
at once adopted by the powerful and very friendly Argentine 
Rural Society, and has given many people to think. The 
D’Abernon Mission was an unqualified success, and its reception 
was amazing in its cordiality. Next year we are to have a big 
British Industrial Exhibition at Buenos Aires on fine ground placed 
at our disposal free, gratis and for nothing by the Rural Society. 

The D’Abernon Mission, among other things, secured a con- 
vention which in effect amounted to an agreement for block 
exchange, roughly speaking {9,000,000 worth of. Argentine 
agricultural produce against an equivalent amount of British 
manufactures; the agreement lasts for two years. It has been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies and is now before the Senate. 
Some of our agriculturists inthis country were frightened by this, 
and regarded it as a further blow to their industry. In point of 
fact we obtained {9,000,000 of orders from the Argentine Govern- 
ment which otherwise we had not the smallest chance of obtaining, 
as our prices are too high and the Government are compelled by 
law to buy in the cheapest market. In return we undertook to 
buy only a very small fraction of what we inevitably take. In 
fact, we obtained something for nothing. People in this country 
have not realised the extreme friendliness of the attitude of the 
Argentine Government in this matter. Again and again did the 
President say to Lord D’Abernon and me in the course of the 
negotiations, “‘ I do not care at all about the details. I want this 
to be a great moral gesture towards your country.’”’ In support- 
ing the agreement in the Chamber of Deputies the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs said that the question of material benefit to 
Argentina was of secondary importance. The consideration of 
first importance was that of Argentina’s honourable discharge 
of a moral obligation. He continued (I quote from The Times), 
““ We are glad to confess that we owe a great moral debt to the 
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English people. When this country was merely an indefinite 
expression, not even well demarcated geographically, when there 
only existed small centres of population in an immense desert, 
England came to us bringing proof of her faith, of her confidence ; 
depositing capital here when even the shadow of justice was 
scarcely visible, giving us the benefit of her experience, bringing 
the first railway lines, around which, like vertebrz in a column, 
the progress of our nation was realised.’”’ Ponder these words, I 
beg you, and reflect upon their significance. They were said to 
Congress, not to an Anglo-Argentine gathering. 

Then came the question of the reduction of the artificial silk 
duties in our favour. At present artificial silk pays the same duty 
as real silk. The President told me that he was empowered by 
law to reduce duties in return for a concession from the other side. 
Could we not reduce our duties on something Argentine, no matter 
what? [replied that we were a Free Trade country and admitted 
all Argentine agricultural produce free of duty and free of all 
administrative restrictions. Would it not do if I gave him a 
written assurance to that effect? We could not reduce what did 
not exist. He agreed and, the very night I sailed, issued a decree 
reducing the duties on British artificial silk by 50 per cent. without 
even waiting for my declaration. A hitch has occurred since then, 
and I am not informed as to what happened. But I feel that it is 
only a hitch. Meanwhile the decree has been suspended. If and 
when it comes into force, it will be the first time that our Free 
Trade position has been made use of to obtain a tariff concession. 

I think you will agree with me that I have not exaggerated the 
favourableness of our position. It seems difficult to exaggerate 
the friendliness of the Argentine attitude, and I know full well 
that, in this matter, the Government have the support of the 
great majority of the people. As a result of somewhat strenuous 
propaganda, to which I have perhaps been not altogether a 
stranger, they realise that we are by far their most important 
customer on whom their very existence depends. Though it is 
true that they have minerals, the haulage is too long to make 
these a commercial proposition, at any rate for the moment. It 
is also true that they have a number of factories, but fuel will 
always be their difficulty. Agriculture is and always must be 
their basic industry, and the time is not far distant when Argentina 
will be the most important granary, as she is already by far the 
most important meat exporting country, in the world, so great 
are her advantages in soil and climate, and so om the devotion 
of her people to the soil. 
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The point that I have always rubbed in, for four years, in 
public and private, is, ‘‘ Give work to the British workman, who 
is essentially a meat-eater, and you will get better prices for your 
meat and sell more of it.” 

“And what about Empire Free Trade?’ some may ask. 
My answer is that it would be difficult to find a stronger advocate ~ 
of it in theory than I am, but when it comes to Argentina, I 
claim that she is in a very special position and must be regarded 
almost as part of the Empire. Cease to purchase from Argentina 
and you will ruin hundreds of millions of British-capital, more 
than is invested in any British Dominion. You will increase the 
number of your unemployed, for the railways will no longer be 
able to give their large orders, you will ruin several vitally impor- 
tant shipping lines, and you will alienate and hit very hard a 
pre-eminently friendly people. Moreover, you will not possibly 
be able to get meat of even approximately the same quality, 
except, of course, our own. I have myself had the advantage of 
many talks with Australians, New Zealanders, and South Africans 
who went out to Argentina to study the question of competition. 
. All returned with hanging heads, for they realised that Argentina 
had advantages of soil, climate and communications with which 
they can none of them possibly compete. 

Also Argentine live-stock has been carefully worked up for 
two or three decades to as high a standard as exists anywhere in 
the world outside these islands. British bulls also have played a 
vital part in Argentine prosperity. 

In conclusion, one word about education. It has been a 
curious and rather sad observation of mine in the course of thirty- 
one years’ service all the world over that we, who are dependent 
for our very lives on our export trade, are almost alone among the 
greater nations of the world in attaching no importance to the 
spreading of a knowledge of our language, of our culture. Yet it 
counts for so much. The Argentines rightly accuse us of not 
knowing them, but, as I have often told them, they know really 
as little of us. When they travel, they go to the Continent, very 
seldom to England. Their foreign professors and lecturers come 
from France, Spain, Italy, Germany and the United States, 
never from here. Often have I been told out there that we have 
no system of education in England worth bothering about, though 
a few rich young men go to our Universities to have a good time ! 
Our arts and sciences are almost unknown except to a handful of 
students. Our literature is confined to Shakespeare and Bernard 
Shaw. Our theatre is unknown. Our painting was unknown 
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until, owing to the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen, we had an 
exhibition of British pictures which drew sixty-six thousand people, 
the building in which it was held being put at our disposal free of 
cost by the Argentine National Museum. It is difficult to buy an 
English book of any serious value or merit. The responsibility 
for this deplorable state of affairs lies largely with ourselves and 
our lack of imagination. 

Yet the demand is there, latent and ready to spring into action. 
I will give you a striking example. Something over eighteen 
months ago I was instrumental in starting an Argentine Associa- 
tion of English Culture. We hired very small premises and began 
in the month of August of 1928 with a single class of about thirty 
pupils. In spite of the intervening summer months from mid- 
December to mid-March, we had thirty-three classes of one 
thousand pupils by the middle of 1929, and owing to lack of space 
had to turn away hundreds every week. The teaching is of very 
high quality, and mainly in the hands of four devoted Englishmen 
whom I found out there and about a dozen excellent Argentine 
assistants. I have often attended the classes; I presided over 
the examinations there and elsewhere. The Association is reach- 
ing the very people that we most want, men and women who will 
be of the greatest help to British firms who require assistants with 
a thorough knowledge of English as well as Spanish. It is worth 
serious study and support from all in this country who are 
interested in the furthering of British culture, and have the 
imagination to realise its vital importance to our economic 
position. 

I have talked to you long enough, and must give others a 
chance, but I hope that what I have said may stimulate you to 
take a living interest in a country which is definitely friendly to 
us, and which provides a market that is growing yearly, just at a 
time when we most need markets. I should be surprised if, 
before this century is out, indeed long before, Argentina does not 
rank among the leading nations of the world, one that will have 
seriously to be reckoned with. Let us go to her with a will, a 
whole-hearted spirit of co-operation, our old imagination and 
enterprise. She is literally waiting and longing for us. 

I want to see heads of firms going out, not travellers with no 
authority ; I want tosee study, foresight, confidence and courage, 
qualities which we have in abundance but are not using. The 
trouble with us now is not that we cannot, but that we will not. 
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I HAD better begin by giving a sort of skeleton of what it is 
all about; and then I have with me a dossier of papers and 
statistics, including Mr. Snowden’s Blue Book + just issued, to 
which I can refer if anybody wants more detailed figures later on. 

It is a complicated subject, although the result of the Con- 
ference is fairly simple. In some ways it is rather like the settle- 
ment of the famous Borah claims of 1927. You remember that 
Senator Borah had been agitating for several years and demand- 
ing that Great Britain be made to pay an indemnity to the 
United States for blockade damages. In the end it was agreed 
that the United States should present a claim, that the claim 
should work out at a quarter of a million sterling, that Great 
Britain, should present a counter-claim of the like amount; each 
side accepted the claim of the other, and both claims were in 
effect cancelled. A diplomatic paper was published in all due 
form, including the full correspondence; but the upshot simply 
was that the matter was quietly dropped and no payment was 
made. The method adopted in the settlement reached at the 
Second Hague Conference was even more roundabout, but the 
result was nearly as simple. There is not much money in it— 
except perhaps in the case of Greece. Venisélos went to the 
Hague, and we all know what a good business man he is. I 
spoke with him just before he went to the Conference, and he 
left me entirely convinced that the only two victims of the Great 
War were Greece and Great Britain. Before the Conference was 
over he had succeeded in getting the Greek share of the Bulgarian 
and Hungarian reparation payments raised from the Spa per- 
centage of 12-7 per cent. to a new percentage of 76°73 per cent., 
thereby ensuring for Greece the bulk of those payments. 

I think I had better explain roughly what the muddle was 
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that the Conference met to resolve. There were three aspects 
to it. The first was a quite commonplace reparation for war, 
i.e. defeated enemies who theoretically had a liability to victorious 
Allies. But beyond that you had precisely the opposite pheno- 
mena of liabilities on the part of the victorious Allies towards 
the defeated enemies; that is to say, that Hungary and Austria 
had claims on the Succession States for various categories of 
losses incurred to Hungary and Austria because of the secession 
of those territories that went to Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia. So that there was a two-way reparation demand. 
As if that was not enough complication, you still further had 
liabilities on the part of Allies to Allies. That is to say, that 
the smaller States—Czechoslovakia, for instance—were liberated 
from their former oppressors; the Great Powers, in view of the 
claim that they had done the liberating, demanded a sort of fee 
for services rendered, amounting to the equivalent of 30 millions 
sterling. That was what Czechoslovakia signed in 1919. 

So you had a complicated series of problems; liabilities from 
Allies to enemies, from enemies to Allies, and from Allies to 
Allies. 

So far as the war reparations proper were concerned, you 
had treaties of peace signed soon after the War—St. Germain, 
which theoretically imposed a certain liability on Austria; 
Trianon, which theoretically imposed a burden on Hungary; 
and Neuilly, on Bulgaria. It was quite impossible at that time 
to define the liability of any of those countries, and it was clearly 
preposterous to expect any sort of payment then. In fact, in 
most cases the payment had to go the other way, in order to 
prevent an immediate collapse. There was not only not a final 
settlement, but not even any sort of settlement at all in the 
peace treaties. Then the next phase was that the League of 
Nations (and Sir William Goode) rescued Austria and then 
Hungary from immediate ruin. Nothing further happened, 
except that Hungary, in 1924, undertook to pay a certain small 
amount of reparation for a limited period up to 1943—a pro- 
visional arrangement, it being understood that when that year 
arrived another agreement might be made. Beyond that there 
was not much money passing at all. 

Then we came to the Hague, and all these problems had to 
be settled somehow. The Conference did reach a settlement, and 
the settlement did go beyond what most people had dared to 
hope for. 

I will tell you in rough figures what the settlements were :— 
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AusTRIA: cancelling the whole liability of St. Germain. 

BULGARIA: a matter of reducing the liability. Bulgaria’s 
liability under the Treaty of Neuilly was something like an 
equivalent of 90 millions sterling, which, capitalised at 5 per 
cent., would be about 4 millions a year. In 1923 that was 
reduced to about 1 million a year, i.e. 22 million pounds sterling. 
By the Hague Agreement that reduced figure was halved, so 
that Bulgaria is left with a liability of about 4 million sterling a 
year, being a reduction from something like 4 millions a year under 
the Treaty of Neuilly. yi 

GREECE. Greece comes out of the Conference with some- 
thing like 1} millions a year sterling in cash. It is much more 
than any other single party to the Hague Conference got out 
of it. 

HunGary. The most difficult, and in some ways the most 
interesting of the results, was the settlement of the Hungarian 
claims and counter-claims. There were two aspects to them. 
One was the war reparations of Hungary as a defeated enemy 
under the Treaty of Trianon. The position before the Hague 
_ Conference was that by the arrangement of 1924 Hungary was 
paying an annuity of the equivalent of } million sterling, rising 
to 4 million sterling, from 1924 to 1943. After 1943 nothing had 
been arranged. Now, as a result of the Hague settlement, 
Hungary continues to pay the existing scale of annuity up to 
1943, and then for a further period, from 1944-66, she pays an 
annuity of slightly more than } million a year, but in one sense 
that is a paper point, because Hungary is not going to pay this 
in cash, but is going to have it set off against the payments due 
to herself from Czechoslovakia under the second part of the 
scheme, to which I am now coming, so that it is not a net charge 
on the Hungarian Budget. 

The second part is interesting. There was a vast network of 
claims to be dealt with, claims by Hungary against the Succes- 
sion States on account of properties expropriated, on account 
of Crown lands and properties, commercial properties, Church 
properties, etc., expropriated under the agrarian laws of the 
three Succession States. There was, in addition, the very difficult 
question of the ‘‘ Optants’’ of Rumania, which arose from the fact 
that the Minorities Treaty which gave the right to the Hungarian 
nationals in Rumania to opt for Hungarian nationality was 
signed after the law had been passed in Rumania which expro- 
priated the property of the subjects concerned. The result was 
that during the last ten years you had endless lawsuits about 
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these claims, which had never been settled. Before the Hague 
Conference met it was the view of the Hungarian statesmen that 
these particular claims of the Optants should not be incorporated 
in the general body of the claims, but should be settled separately 
on their merits. They later agreed to drop that argument. 

The way in which these complicated claims were met was 
rather delightful. Instead of having Hungarian claimants fight- 
ing Czechoslovak defendants before a Mixed Court, you translate 
the defendant into a fund, which saves a lot of emotion. It was 
decided to set up two separate funds, the first called ‘‘A’’ Fund, or 
Agrarian Fund, out of which should be met the claims for expro- 
priation arising out of the agrarian laws of the three States— 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. The maximum amount 
of that fund was fixed at 10 million pounds sterling. The second 
fund, Fund B, was constituted in order to meet claims on the 
other categories—Hapsburg claims, Church and commercial 
property, etc. The maximum amount of that fund was 4 millions 
sterling. The interesting thing was that the two funds were to 
be collected from four different sources. The first source was 
the payments made by the Succession States on account of 
claims recognised. Secondly, Belgium, France, Britain, Italy, 
Japan and Portugal agreed to contribute to that fund their 
entire assets under the existing reparations settlement with 
Hungary (up to 1943). Thirdly, the entire amount of payment 
from Hungary after 1943 was to go to that fund. But these 
three sources were not enough, so it was decided that France, 
Italy and Great Britain should contribute the rest. 

Mr. Snowden, in his Blue Book, says that under this scheme 
the maximum British liability for the year 1931-2 will be £25,000; 
for eleven years after that £55,000 a year, and then for another 
twenty-two years (from 1944 to 1966), £19,000. That is not 
very much, but Mr. Snowden makes what seems to me a rather 
euphemistic form of excuse, when he says that these payments 
will not be a net charge on the British Budget, because they are 
to be payable out of the British receipts from the Czechoslovak 
Liberation Loan there and then settled. He is saying in effect 
that such expenses will be covered by income from other sources. 
It is to me a new form of consolation to reflect that when one has 
a bill to pay one need not worry because one can pay it out of 
receipts from other sources. How else could one pay it? The 
Czechoslovak Liberation debt was settled as a payment of } 
million sterling through thirty-seven years. The British share 
will be £67,000 a year. 
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THE seventh Survey issued under the auspices of Chatham House 
has the great advantage of being published simultaneously with a 
companion volume containing a selection of the more significant 
international documents of the year. In this way innumerable refer- 
ences in the Survey are given precision, and space is saved for the 
narrative. This narrative method, drawing together events somewhat 
dispersed in our recent memories and linking them up with past 
events by the light of a definite although undogmatic point of view, 
at once interests the reader and helps him to keep events in remem- 
brance and in proportion. 

Part I, devoted to World Affairs, includes the story of the Pact 
of Paris, the work of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference and a table showing expenditure on armaments in 55 
countries, as well as various matters connected with the constitution 
and membership of the League of Nations. Professor Toynbee opens 
with a brief discussion of the Institution of War and gives reasons 
for his hope that the new ‘‘ Western Pax (Ecumenica,” as he calls 
the undertaking to renounce war for national purposes, may endure 
more substantially than either the Pax Romana or the Pax Sinica. 
An enduring peace can be made only by peoples in full vigour, and, 
because ‘‘ the prosaic and laborious but indispensable work of organisa- 
tion’ was impossible to the peoples exhausted by suicidal wars, the 
peace they made had no stamina. The capacity for “‘ social organisa- 
tion in complex forms and on a grand scale, and an aptitude for the 
practical application of mechanical inventions” which exist in the 
modern world, combine to make the whole world one, with less danger 
than ever before from outer barbarians; while the popular nature of 
the movement for “ Outlawry of War” gives to the Pact a broad 
base. 

The narrative of the ups and downs of the Pact, of the hesitations 
and reservations of Governments and the propaganda in America and 
Japan by such men as Prof. Shotwell leads up to an exciting finish 
in the description of the debate in the Senate and the triumphant 
approval of the Treaty by 85 votesto1z. The fact that the educational 
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work in Japan originated in an ad hoc group of some Americans and 
Japanese who had met at the Honolulu Conference illustrates well 
the fertility of such conferences. 

The Survey treats in some detail of the projected Anglo-French 
Compromise in regard to armaments, by which the British were to 
concede French “ requirements” on land in exchange for the French 
conceding British ‘‘ requirements” at sea, a compromise speedily 
shattered by American opinion, as well as by opinion in countries 
forcibly disarmed in 1919. It is pointed out that these countries can- 
not be expected to be satisfied in a position eternally defenceless, 
surrounded by heavily armed neighbours. 

In the Section devoted to the League we have a summary of the 
incidents which arose in vy out of Germany’s application for mem- 
bership of the League and for a permanent place on the Council, an 
event which resulted in the creation of a special class of re-eligible 
States and an increase in the membership of the Council. The 
“breeze” between the Mandates Commission and the Mandatory 
States Members of the Council is described. This arose on two pro- 
posals put forward by the Commission : one for a revised questionnaire 
for the use of Mandatories and the other for permission to receive 
petitions orally, when this seemed advisable. Debates on the per- 
sonnel and on the budget of the League are also recorded and explained, 
but no reference is made to the Fascist claim that Italian members of 
the staff remain responsible to the Italian government. 

Leaving World Affairs, we come in Part II to a Section dealing 
with South-Eastern Europe. Italy, from 1926 onwards, followed the 
system of alliances inaugurated by France immediately after the war, 
and the tension between the two countries had been seriously increasin 
until, in November 1927, a détente was initiated by M. Briand, an 
by June 1928 Franco-Italian relations had much improved. Of Jugo- 
slavia the historian has a darker story to tell: the pact of friendship 
with Italy lapsing without being replaced by anything better; the 
frequent outrages; the internal disorders, culminating in the murder 
of three Croat Members of Parliament in the Chamber itself; the 
withdrawal of the remaining Croat Members and the coup d'état in 
January 1929. In the account given of the discovery of the illegal 
importation of machine-gun parts from Verona into Hungary, and 
the action taken thereupon by the League, the political aspects of the 
case and certain points of constitutional importance are brought out. 
Guiding threads are also provided showing the political and con- 
stitutional implications of the tedious and bewildering Hungaro- 
Rumanian “ Optants”’ dispute. 

The great developments in the Islamic world make Part III par- 
ticularly important. A brief passage on the influence of Secularism 
and Nationalism as inspirations of the Westernising movement leads 
to a more detailed description of the cultural changes which have been 
wrought with such remarkable rapidity in Turkey, but which have 
received a check in Afghanistan. More than once in this volume the 
author raises his tone to something like a prophetic warning of the 
appalling possibilities latent in Western internecine warfare, and there 
is a notable passage on pp. 190-91, questioning whether the ruin of 
the Hellenistic world by “ a handful of wild nomads and highlanders ” 
may not in some form repeat itself unless the “‘ Outlawry of War” 
becomes a reality. 

The abortive negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty are 
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described at some length and will be found particularly useful now 
that yet another treaty is on the stocks. Prof. Toynbee points out 
where he believes the chief cause of failure to lie: in lack of courage 
to abandon “ material guarantees” in order to attain the much 
sounder, though immaterial, “‘ psychological guarantees.” The coup 
a@’ état of July 1928, dissolving parliament and suspending the parlia- 
mentary system for three years, is recorded, but the reader can face 
this with some complacency knowing that, in less than half that time, 
fresh elections have been held. 

Arabian history and its connection with Great Britain as Man- 
datory of Iraq and Transjordania brings us down to the triumph of 
Ibn Sa‘iid, king of the Najd-Hijaz, over Faysalu’d-Dawish and the 
forecasting of a more stable administration within the sway of Ibn 
Sa‘iid; on the other hand, it leaves us at an uneasy stage in relation 
to Transjordania and to what the author regards as a formidable 
movement for an Arab federation. 

We are reminded of the loss of British prestige in Persia due to 
the Anglo-Russian partitioning of that country into spheres of influence 
in 1907, and of how this rendered Persia particularly susceptible to 
Russian influence when, in 1917, the U.S.S.R. repudiated the Tsarist 
policy; also how for a time the policy of the Western Powers after 
the War drew together the U.S.S.R., Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, 
and the result was a network of treaties between these four. 

Part IV is devoted to the civil war in China and to its repercussions 
on foreign nationals and governments; to the consolidation of the 
Kuomintang, the discussions on treaty revision and the economic 
rivalry of Chinese, Japanese and Russians in Manchuria. This last 
had to be a very brief treatment of a very big question. 

A summarised Chronology of events and treaties, with references, 
concludes a book indispensable to students, journalists and politicians 
as well as delightful for the general educated reader. 

: H. M. SwWANWICK. 


3*. The Naval Blockade. By LirvuT. Louis GuICHARD. Translated 
and edited by CHRISTOPHER TURNER. 1930. (London: Philip 
Allen. 8vo. xii + 324 pp. 15s.) 


Tus book is of real importance, filling as it does a gap hitherto 
unfilled in the Official History of the War. Lieutenant Guichard 
marshals his facts in logical array and leaves his readers to draw their 
own conclusions. The Blockade was in its essence the ‘‘ economic 
encirclement ” of the Central Powers, an operation purely naval in its 
origin which became a vast piece of work in the spheres of diplomacy, 
economics and finance. 

Its growth is interesting. The announcement of the closure of the 
North a (November 2, 1914) was used by Germany as an excuse for 
restricted submarine warfare. The British replied with the Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915, intensifying the blockade, and so there 
grew, out of the sharp nece ity of war, an ascending scale of pressure 
which invaded the economic life of the whole civilised world. 

The first part of the book marshals clearly the steps in the evolution 
of the Blockade. The second part deals with its effects on the economic 
life of neutrals, and the third with its effects on the Central Powers. 

From the beginning there can be discerned a divergence of policy 
between the British and the French. The French seem to have sought 
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for a form of process resting on a secure judicial basis. They could 
not find it, and the British began to make agreements against re-export 
with groups of merchants in neutral countries. 

Even in Lieutenant Guichard’s impartial story there appears a 
definite hint that in French opinion these arrangements were often 
influenced by British commercial interests (p. 73). Thus, while we 
were stopping the import of food-stuffs to Holland, we were ourselves 
sending large consignments of cocoa there without any restrictions at 
all. It was this aspect that aggravated feeling in the United States. 

Certain illuminating lessons arise out of the book. The Blockade 
was not an affair of cruisers alone. Cruisers could not stop Danish 
butter made from Danish cows passing into Germany. Naval powers 
of interception loomed as an ultimate menace, but the encirclement 
consisted of a vast network of bargainings of bunker coal and jute 
against such commodities as Swedish steel balls for bearings and 
Danish butter. 

Specially interesting are the remarks of the United States on the 
Order in Council of March 1915, but no less interesting is the fact that 
no sooner had the United States entered the War than she forgot them 
and proceeded to enforce the interception of supplies with a doubly 
sharpened edge. The neutrals who had smarted under Allied whips 
groaned under the scorpion strokes of their former champion. Europe 
was placed on rations. - 

The nature of the Blockade is little known to the public. Its 
processes had no precedents in international law and dislocated its whole 
frame. The aim was the old aim of intercepting supplies, and the 
doctrine of contraband was stretched to contain it. The whole 
structure of precedent split in the process and the system was built up 
on a basis of reprisals. The future remains uncertain. Some famous 
jurists dispose of the whole business by recommending a return to the 
old way. Another school of eminent blockaders, having turned the 
screw till it creaked, and having wrecked by virtue of necessity the 
structure of International Law, takes refuge in the comforting doctrine 
that these doings must never be repeated except by the League of 
Nations. Lieutenant Guichard does not deal with these high questions. 
He has been content to write an illuminating book which should be 
indispensable not only to students of war, but to all economists and 
international jurists. Beyond a useful index which is not in the 
original (Histoire du Blocus Naval) it is difficult to discover any visible 
signs of editorial work. A. C. DEwar. 


4*. Naval Disarmament. By H. Witson Harris. 1930. (Allen and 
Unwin. 124 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

5*. Naval Disarmament (Chatham House Monographs, No. 3). By 
HuGH Latimer. 1930. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. x +112 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

6*. New Zealand and Naval Defence. By The Hon. SIR JAMES ALLEN, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B, (A Paper read before the New Zealand His- 
torical Association.) : 

THE problems under discussion at the Five-Power Naval Con- 
ference have their roots so deeply imbedded in traditional policies and 
past controversies that it is impossible to follow its proceedings com- 
prehendingly, and will be equally impossible to appraise correctly the 
significance of its results, without some detailed knowledge of earlier 
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stages in the development of naval limitation. Anyone in search of 
such knowledge will do well to read either Mr. Wilson Harris or Mr. 
Hugh Latimer on Naval Disarmament. He will do better still to read 
them both, for they supplement each other in a very useful way. 

Mr. Wilson Harris, in his brief but singularly clear and lively account 
of the discussions on naval disarmament, from Washington to the 
present date, is mainly concerned to bring out, in high relief, the rival 
conceptions of the principles and methods to be applied to naval 
limitation, which the various Powers have deduced from their respective 
defence requirements and naval policies. Strictly impartial in sum- 
marising the arguments of Governments and delegations, he permits 
himself a reasonable amount of well-informed comment, and his 
narrative leads up to a closely reasoned analysis of what the London 
Conference may reasonably be expected to achieve. Disarmament, 
he urges, must keep pace with the growth of confidence in the new 
methods of assuring national security—the Pact, the Covenant, and 
the World Court. To go too fast would be to risk causing a panic in 
which all might be lost. On the other hand, if competition can be 
eliminated and a beginning made in reduction, much more drastic cuts 
may be possible in a few years. 

Mr. Latimer is more objective and more detailed. He leaves Mr. 
Philip Kerr to discuss, in a valuable Preface, the political aspects of 
the Conference. His own task is to give a full and detailed account of 
the Washington, Rome and Geneva Conferences, the proceedings of 
the Preparatory Commission, and the Anglo-French and Anglo- 
American Conversations. This he does clearly, impartially, and in 
readable form, and the value of his monograph is increased by a most 
useful series of Appendices, giving the text of the Washington Treaty 
and other relevant documents, down to the French Memorandum of 
December last, tables of Cruiser and Submarine strength, and a 
bibliography of the subject. 

The greater part of Sir James Allen’s paper is devoted to a very 
interesting historical review of New Zealand’s part in naval defence ; 
but he discusses, also, the Dominion attitude towards disarmament, 
which is bound up, in his opinion, with the question of ‘“‘ freedom of 
the seas ” and the organisation of international co-operation to prevent 
a breach of the Peace Pact. C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


7*. The Open Door and the Mandates System. By BENJAMIN GERIG. 
1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 236 pp. Ios.) 


A CLEAR and useful account of the Open-Door system in colonial 
empires. Equality of opportunity for trade and commerce for all 
nations has been practised in the colonies of Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands and Germany from the later nineteenth century; and under 
international treaty in Morocco, the Conventional Basin of the Congo, 
and the A and B mandated areas. In contrast are sketched various 
“‘ closed-door ”’ systems, mercantilism under the early empires of Spain, 
Portugal and Britain, the later French assimilation, the Leopoldine 
an régime, and the recent economic nationalism of the United States, 
the British Dominions and to some degree of Britain. The story of 
the struggle at Versailles over the Open-Door clause in the mandates 
is retold. An account of the politics of the great oil companies regard- 
ing Mosul oil is interesting, but seems to over-estimate their influence 
on the Lausanne negotiations. 
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The author is persuaded that the Open Door is a good thixg. It is 
obviously to the general advantage of countries trading with colonial 
areas, while ‘‘ In any colonial enterprise the natives are more likely to 
suffer in various ways when the Open Door is not observed, since 
exclusive exploitation is almost certain to be more ruthless than is the 
case where states and their nationals stand watch upon each other. 
Moreover, Open-Door conditions will work to the economic advantage 
of the natives, who can sell without discrimination in the dearest 
market and buy under competitive conditions in the cheapest market.” 
Thus it is noted with regret that the treaties diminished the Open-Door 
areas of the world; for the vehemence of Mr. Massey and Mr. Hughes, 
and the guile of General Smuts, subtracted the C mandated areas from 
the sphere of a policy applied under the German régime. On the other 
hand, the mandatory system gives legal stability to the Open Door, 
which can only be closed by the consent of many States. Reality also, 
since before it sits that vigilant watch-dog, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, growling loudly at the approach of discriminatory 
customs, postal rates, loans and concessions. Dr. Gerig concludes that 
the mandatory system is undoubtedly the most effective instrument 
yet devised to make the Open Door effective; that its final success will 
depend on its influence in areas outside the system, and that it is 
“irreconcilable with national economic imperialism.” 

FREDA WHITE. 


8*. The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice: a Record. 
Edited by STEPHEN GWYNNE. 1929. (Constable. 8vo. vi + 
504 pp. (Vol. I), 462 pp. (Vol. II). 42s.) 

Tus is, from every point of view, one of the most fascinating 
collections of letters in modern English literature. Indeed, Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice can challenge comparison with the great letter-writers of 
an earlier age. He combined a singularly attractive personality and a 
genius for making friends with a seemingly inexhaustible diligence in 
writing, to which the fate which decreed that he should spend most of 
his life abroad allowed full scope. Added to this, Spring Rice was a 
keen observer, who retained almost to the last his freshness of mind 
and gusto in foreign scenes and manners, and a scholar and poet of no 
mean order, able to express his impressions in language which is always 
vivacious and often beautiful. Finally, he counted among his friends 
some of the most interesting personalities in the public life of his day : 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Theodore Roosevelt and others. This circum- 
stance adds much historical importance to what would have been, in 
any case, a very charming correspondence. 

It is tempting to quote at length from his store of sparkling anecdote 
and comment, which, while never malicious, is always refreshingly 
candid; for Spring Rice had the supreme virtue of setting down on 
paper exactly what he thought, and he is equally entertaining whether 
he is dining with the President of the United States, “ who is generally 
supposed to be the meanest man in the States ’”’ (although Spring Rice, 
characteristically, found him “‘ a very clear-headed and pleasant man ’’) 
or sharing a bedroom with a lioness who was “ very affectionate ”’ but 
devoured his breeches. But the abiding value of the letters is historical. 
The letters to colleagues in the Foreign Office, to Roosevelt and others, 
throw a flood of light on many aspects of recent events. Spring Rice 
saw from near at hand the military autocracies of Berlin and Petersburg 
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and conceived a deep mistrust of them both. In Washington, on the 
other hand, where he served both at the beginning and the end of his 
career, he was nearly always happy, and he was deeply convinced of the 
necessity of close friendship between Britain and the United States. 
It is astonishing to think that Colonel House should have wished him 
superseded, and it was essential in the cause of justice that these 
letters should be published to correct the one-sided impression to which 
House’s writings gave rise. Spring Rice’s comments on America and 
the Americans are not always of the most gentle; but no reader of 
these letters can doubt that he was a sincere and an understanding 
friend of America. The correspondence contained in the second 
volume will give a source of the first importance for the secret history 
of this period, and the struggle for President Wilson’s favour between 
Great Britain (who in some respects had far the hardest task) and the 
German and Irish-American interests. 


g*. The Political Quarterly, Vol.I, No.1. (Macmillan.’ 156pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE first number of this new periodical fully substantiates the 
statement made in its prospectus, that it “has been planned by a 
group of writers who hold certain general political ideas in common.” 
It is, perhaps, less clear that it lives up to its proposed principle of 
abstaining from a party point of view. A certain amount of Labour 
Party prejudice, if less of party loyalty, may possibly be traced in its 
pages. A definite political colour is, however, not necessarily a defect 
in Such a publication, though it should be recognised that the ambiguous 
term “ progressive,” used in the preliminary announcement, here 
implies a very decided bias towards the Left. From the special point 
of view of Chatham House, it is more legitimate to cavil at the restricted 
meaning which the editorial board of the new quarterly seems to 
apply to the term “ political.”’ If the inaugural number may be taken 
as a fair sample, the sphere of foreign policy is to be entirely ignored. 
We hope this omission is accidental rather than deliberate. 

In other respects, at any rate, the new venture starts well. It is 
admirably produced and printed, and the plan of including compara- 
tively few articles leaves space for each of its distinguished contributors 
to develop his theme without undue compression. The number leads 
off particularly well with an article by Mr. Zimmern—a writer who 
possesses to a singular degree the knack of stimulating thought by 
almost every phrase he pens. His subject is the increasingly influential 
part played by committees of experts under modern democratic con- 
ditions. Hardly less interesting is Mr. Keynes’ reasoned caveat against 
- the dangers of maintaining wages at an artificially high level. Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole has some shrewd criticisms to pass upon the Government 
Coal Bill, in his contribution to ‘“‘ The Problem of the Mines.” Ina 
lighter vein, Mr. Lowes Dickinson administers a dose of his own political 
views in the palatable form of a Platonic dialogue, of which we are 
promised a continuation. Of less merit, perhaps, is an anonymous 
article on ‘‘ The Disappearance of the Governing Class.”” The statistics 
on which its author relies, as to the proportion of manual workers, or 
rather ex-trade-union officials, to politicians of the normal type in the 
present Government might be used to point to a very different con- 
clusion. It is admitted by the writer that “ against the permeation 
of Labour Cabinets by the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy there is a 
solid obstacle in the Trade Union basis of the Labour Party con- 
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stitution”: this being so, it would seem more a matter for remark 
that the present Government should contain no less than 17 members 
belonging to the categories thus handicapped. Considered as a whole, 
the Political Quarterly is a distinctly welcome addition to our periodical 
literature which deserves to be widely read. G. M. G.-H. 


10*. Das Schulrecht der europdischen Minderheiten. I. Polnisch-ober- 
schlesien. By Dr. K. JUNCKERSTORFF. 1929. (Berlin: Reimar 
Hobbing. 184 pp.) 


Tus small book is the first of a series edited by Professor Paul 
Rihlmann, which aims at providing a complete statement of the 
educational rights enjoyed by German minorities in the various Euro- 
pean countries. Volumes have also appeared, or are announced, on 
Eupen and Malmédy, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
The present one contains a short analysis of the provisions of the 
Upper Silesian Convention of May 15, 1922, followed by the text, to 
which are appended as footnotes extracts from the opinions of the 
President of the Upper Silesian Mixed Commission, and the important 
judgment of the Permanent Court (with some of the relevant documents) 
on the criterion of membership of a minority. Its value will be mainly 
for German readers, since all the documents, apart from the proceedings 
of the Mixed Commission, are easily available in French and English 
in official publications; the new matter is interesting, but only inter- 
pretations favourable to German claims appear to be quoted. 

Lucy Marr. 


11. Le Destin de L’Occident suivi de Divers Essais Critiques. By RENE 
GILLOUIN. 1929. (Paris: Edition Promethée. 8vo. 259 pp. 
15 fr.) 


THE reviews, of which this book is mainly composed, would hardly 
merit republication were it not for the relation they establish between 
the position developed by the author in more serious works and the 
views of the writers whom he discusses. M. Gillouin is of those who 
see the greatest danger to Western civilisation in excessive concen- 
tration on the mastery by Man of his environment. He does not deny 
the importance and driving power of this ideal, but he asserts that 
Western civilisation can only survive if mechanising tendencies are 
tempered by a new Humanism. The substance of this thesis comes 
out in the essay which gives the book its title, a criticism of M. Henri 
Massis’ Défence de L’Occident. The rest of the volume contains com- 
ments on several of the most interesting sociological works published 
recently in France. J. DE V. Lover. 


12*. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation. Edited by the Horace 
phi 3) Foundation. 1930. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 576 pp. 
Ios. 6d. 


THE scope of the present edition of the Year Book has been ex- 
tended, and the progress of agricultural co-operation in other countries 
besides the British Empire is reviewed. The chapters on the latter 
for the first time include a comprehensive account of the actual state 
of the movement in India, together with sections on the new policy in 
Demerara and the position in Jamaica. 

The chapters on foreign countries have been selected on the basis 
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of those regarding which the Foundation has been most frequently 
called upon to give information during the year, the most important 
being a section on Czechoslovakia. 

The other countries dealt with include Germany, France, Rumania, 
Switzerland. There is in addition an account of the Bucharest Congress 
of June 1929, a record of legislation during the year, and a valuable 


bibliography. 

NEw Books 

13*. Political Handbook of the World: Parliaments, Parties and Press. 
Edited by WALTER MALLorRy. 1930. (New York: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 8vo. 198pp. $2.50.) 

14*. American Speeches. By J. RamMsAY MACDONALD. 1930. (Lon- 
don: Cape. 8vo. 157 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

15*. The Freedom of the Seas. By NoRMAN MaAcKeEnzigE. Offprint 
of an article in Queen’s Quarterly. 

16*. Disarmament. By Norman A. MacKEnzIE. ; Article in Canadian 
Defence Quarterly, October 1929. 

17*. International Migrations. Vol. I. Statistics. By IMRE 
FERENCZI. 1929. (New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. La.8vo. 112 pp. Bibliography.) 

18*. The World of Nations. By Pitman B. PoTTEeR. 1929. (New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. xix + 366pp. 17s.) 

19*. Dans la Voie de la Paix. By ARISTIDE BRIAND. 1929. (Paris: 
Librairie Stock. Cr.8vo. 65 pp. 3 fr.) 

LAW AND ARBITRATION 

20*. 


The British Y ear Book of International Law, 1929. 1929. (London : 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi+ 338 pp. 18s.) 


THE tenth issue of the British Year Book maintains the high 


standard set by its immediate predecessors with the added distinction 
of contributions which, this time, are essentially modern in their out- 
look. In some respects this year’s volume may be described as an 
Anglo-American effort. Professor Hyde of Columbia University dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Place of Commissions of Inquiry and Conciliation Treaties 


in the Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes,” and fully 
illustrates their great value, more especially in regard to the “ factual 
aspects’ of international controversies. The .United States are 
already a party to thirty-three treaties providing for international 
commissions of inquiry on the plan evolved by Mr. Secretary Bryan 
in 1913. Professor Garner of the University of Illinois, in a timely 
article on “‘ The International Responsibility of States for Judgments 


of Courts and Verdicts of Juries amounting to Denial of Justice,” 
arrives at the conclusion that if a State is responsible for the inter- 
nationally illegal acts of its agents when they result in injuries to the 
nationals of other States, it must, on logical grounds, be held also 
responsible for the decisions of its Courts when they are manifestly 
or notoriously unjust. Among the British contributors, Sir Cecil 
Hurst treats of the modern developments of diplomatic immunities, 
particularly in connection with the recently decided case of ‘‘ Engelke 
v. Musmann ” (1928), A.C. 433, and admirably analyses the effect 
of the rule that the conclusion of the appropriate Minister of the 
Crown as to the persons entitled to diplomatic privilege is binding 
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on the Courts. Another valuable contribution of present interest is 
Sir John Fischer Williams’s examination of the Treaties of Arbitration 
and Conciliation prepared in 1928 by the League of Nations as com- 
pared with the similar treaties adopted at the beginning of 1929 by 
the Havana Pan-American Conference. The complicated problem 
of extraterritoriality in China is lucidly discussed by Sir Skinner Turner, 
whilst Mr. Keeton 1s responsible for a second article on China regard- 
ing ‘‘‘ The Revision Clause in Certain Chinese Treaties.” Further 
articles appearing in this issue are those of Mr. Fachiri on “ Inter- 
national Law and the Property of Aliens,” in which the author—on 
grounds which are eminently controversial—argues that if a State 
expropriates an alien’s property on its territory without the payment 
of full compensation it is guilty of a wrong entitling the State of 
which the alien is a citizen to complain; that of Dr. Lauterpacht 
containing an interesting discussion on the decisions of municipal 
courts as a source of international law, although this influence appears 
to be rather over-emphasised; that of Mr. Norman Bentwich on the 
new and increasingly important subject of the Mandate for Palestine ; 
and that of Professor H. A. Smith dealing with a hitherto little known 
problem, that of ‘‘ The Chicago Diversion.” 

The book concludes with a carefully selected bibliography of 
publications on International Law which, as in previous years, has 
been prepared by this Institute. C. Jonn CoLomBos. 


21*. Chapters on Current International Law and the League of Nations. By 
Str JOHN FiscHER WILLIAMS, C.B.E., K.C. 1929. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. viii+ 513 pp. 25s.) 


TuIs is a very valuable contribution to the literature of Inter- 
national Law, and the range of topics dealt with by the author covers 
a wide field. The reader should turn to the chapter on “ A ‘ New’ 
International Law”’ (Chap. III) to obtain the general standpoint of 
the author, and in it and in the other chapters Sir John Fischer 
Williams clearly takes himself out of the category of the “timid 
folk’ which is the term he applies to international lawyers. His 
whole work shows that if international lawyers have been hesitating 
in accepting changes, he, at any rate, has made an effort, by no means 
unsuccessful, to comprehend what under modern conditions is the 
task of the international lawyer, and though exercising the care and 
thoroughness of the lawyer in approaching modern developments, he 
shows no tendency “ to cling to conceptions the main utility of which 
has passed away.” He points out that since the World War there 
has been more activity and greater advances in International Law 
than in any previous comparable period of history. The law is con- 
stantly developing, there is room for the exercise of the formative 
influence of the international lawyer, but his activity must be cautious 
and at the same time audacious. This is especially true in dealing 
with the problems connected with the League of Nations. 

Many of these papers have already been published in Journals 
devoted to International Law, or have been given in lectures at the 
Hague Academy of International Law, but they have received in 
most cases modifications and amendments. A mere enumeration of 
the titles of the chapters would fail to give an adequate account of 
the contents of this volume, but all of the chapters are concerned 
with living topics, whether we consider the fundamentals, such as 
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the Nature and Binding Force of International Law (Chap. I), the 
Place of Law in International Affairs (Chap. II), or the chapters dealing 
with the Legal Aspect of International Financial Problems and the 
Financial Administration of the League (Chaps. XI and XII). These 
latter are the work of an expert whose position as Legal Adviser to 
the British Delegation of the Reparations Commission renders him 
particularly well qualified to deal with matters which are of a peculiarly 
difficult but important character. The thorny questions of the Pro- 
perty of Aliens (VII), and Denationalisation (V1) are very skilfully 
dealt with, though on the former topic the author may not carry all 
his readers with him. The author’s examination of the judgments of 
the Permanent Court in the case of the Lotus is a masterly discussion 
of the complicated issues with which the Court had to deal. An 
extremely clear and interesting discussion of the subject of “ Inter- 
nation Criminal Law” (Chap. X) contains a sentence which is in 
effect a summary of the argument, and may well conclude this review 
of a valuable and stimulating book: “ For the present, at any rate, 
and probably for a long time to come, the less statesmen preoccupy 
themselves with the ‘ sanctions’ of international law in the sense of 
punishments for infractions as distinct from securities for observance, 
and the more they seek by preventive action to obtain for every 
nation in peace the enjoyment of its rights—which means the fulfilment 
by all the nations of their duties—the better it will be for the world ” 
(p. 255). A. PEARCE HIGGINS. 


22. Handbuch des Vélkerrechis: Die Staatenverbindungen. By JosEF L. 
Kunz. 1929. (Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer. 8vo. 
viii + 818 pp. Rm. 45.) 

TuIs book constitutes Part IV of the second volume of the well- 
known Manuals on International Law edited by Professor Stier-Somlo 
with the collaboration of distinguished German and Austrian jurists, 
and is an illuminating treatise by the Vienna Professor, Dr. Kunz, 
of one of the most complicated subjects in international law—that of 
State Unions. The author successively examines the various unions 
which bind States together, from Personal Unions down to that of 
Colonies and Protectorates. His treatment is rather unequal at 
times: for instance, whilst he devotes over 100 pages to the discus- 
sion of protectorates, he dismisses the novel and intricate problem 
of international mandates in just 5 pages. Nor is his theory on the 
sovereignty of mandated territories quite accurate. Sovereignty 
cannot, in fact, be described as residing exclusively in the League of 
Nations; it appears that it should with more propriety be ascribed 
to the mandated peoples, though it is only “ virtual ’’ during the 
transitory period the mandate is in existence. 

In the concluding section of his book, Professor Kunz gives an 
excellent summary of the British Empire and of its various phases 
since the Peace Conference—a period of radical and rapid changes. 
He is, however, baffled by the complexities of Imperial unity in view 
of the fact that the Dominions are members of the League of Nations 
and have also claimed the right of independent representation abroad. 
The conclusion to which he comes—apparently with some reluctance 
—is that the Dominions are not real States in the accepted meaning of 
international law, but only States in the political sense with a “ partial 
international personality.” C. J.C. 
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23*. Entscheidungen des Standigen Internationalen Gerichtshofs. Vols. I 
and II. 1929. (Leiden: Sijthoffs. 8vo. Vol. I: viii + 255 pp.; 
Vol. II: 146 pp. Paper covered.) 


THE decisions of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
have so far been confined to the English and French texts. The Kiel 
Institute of International Law felt that it was necessary also to pub- 
lish in German the Court's Judgments and Advisory Opinions, and 
the present two volumes deal with the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. 
The Director o* the Institute is the eminent jurist, Dr. Schiicking, 
who was also responsible for a translation into German of the work 
of the two Hague Peace Conferences. C. J. C. 


24. Gerichtsbarkeit tiber fremde Staaten unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Entwicklung seit dem Weltkriege. By Dr. jur. BoTHo SPRUTH. 
1929. (Leipzig: Robert Noske. xiv -+ 104 pp. Rm. 5.) 

TuIs small volume furnishes a valuable and convenient statement 
of the principles underlying the jurisdiction of national courts over 
foreign States. The problem has grown particularly important since 
the last War, as a number of States, as, for instance, France, Portugal 
and the United States, have brought a large proportion of their 
merchant marine under State control, whilst Russia’s export trade 
is entirely carried out under Government organisation. Dr. Spruth’s 
conclusion is that States should not be entitled to immunity of juris- 
diction in their relations with the private citizens of another State. 
An international agreement on the immunity of ships has already 
been reached at the Brussels Maritime Conference of 1926, but it is 
desirable that an international Treaty should also cover the remaining 
activities of States when they engage in commerce. Cc. j. C. 


25. Lehrbuch des Vélkerrechis. By PROFESSOR Dr. D. ANzILoTTI1. Band I: 
Einfiihrung-Allgemeine Lehren. 1929. (Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter. vii +429 pp. Rm. 109.) 

Tuis is a translation into German of Professor Anzilotti’s Treatise 
on International Law, based on Part I of the Third Italian edition. 
A French translation of this valuable work has already appeared in 
1928, but the German translation is further enhanced by the fact 
that it has not only been entirely brought up to date, but that it also 
contains a learned and authoritative dissertation on the Lateran 
Treaty concluded between Italy and the Holy See in F ony 1929. 


26*. Principes de Droit International Privé, selon la loi et la Jurisprudence 
Frangaise. By E.BArTIN. 1929. (Paris: Edition Domat-Mont- 
chrestien. 8vo. pp. 634. 65 fr.) 


Tuis is the first of an intended series of three volumes which 
M. Bartin is in the midst of publishing, the result, in fact, of his teach- 
ing career, which has covered the space of thirty years. Already well 
known as an author of eminence, for he edited the last seven volumes 
of the fifth edition of Je Cours de Droit civil Frangais of Aubry and 
Rau, he embodies in the present publication methods and thought 
which are wholly his own. To a foreigner the text is not so easy as 
might be desired, for the sentences in which the teaching is conveyed 
are in great part so long as to be almost exhausting to the attention, 
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while the treatment of the subject-matter is in general argumentative 
and not infrequently tautological. But the matter is there, and all 
parts of this introductory volume form as complete an outline of the 
French conception of private international law and its application as 
may well be found. The book necessarily includes the question of 
the competence of the tribunals, the application of the civil procedure 
and the international effects of foreign judgments in France, and all 
as modified or not by treaty obligations. 

M. Bartin is not altogether pleased with the application by the 
French courts of the usual ideas on the conflict of laws, finding that 
instead of being strictly logical a decision may even be “ contradictoire 
et anarchique”’ (p. 199). He proceeds to apply his acute scrutiny 
to the doctrine of renvoi, of which he disapproves (p. 220, etc.), to 
“ qualifications,” and to international (?) ordre publique. He con- 
cludes this scrutiny with the words (p. 272) : 

“‘ Quoiqu’il en soit et cette interprétation des rapports de Ja notion 
d’ordre public avec la thése du renvoi et avec la formule des qualifi- 
cations, ce qui est sir, c’est que, sous les deux points de vue, la juris- 
prudence frangaise s’inspire,—ou parait s’inspirer,—de deux principes 
contradictoires. L’esprit du systéme frangais des régles de conflit est 
donc impossible a4 définir.” WyYnpDHAM A. BEWES. 


27*. The Binding Force of International Law. By A. PEARCE HIGGINS. 
1929. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 48 pp. 2s.) 


Tuis is a reprint of a lecture delivered in 1910. It still forms an 
admirable introduction to International Law, either for the University 
student or for the layman who wishes to estimate the nature and 
value of the subject. ji & 


28*. British Acceptance of Compulsory Arbitration under the ‘‘ Optional 
Clause” and its Implications. By A. PEaRcE HIGGINS. 1929. 
(Cambridge : Heffer & Sons. 8vo. 15 pp. 6d.) 


In this pamphlet the author criticises the omission in the British 
acceptance of the “‘ Optional Clause” of the reservation of the laws 
of naval warfare which Mr. Henderson himself in 1924 declared to be 

“absolutely necessary to safeguard the freedom of action of the 
British Navy.” J. ke B 


NEw Books 


29*. British Arbitration Policies. By Norman L. Hit, Associate 
Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska. Inter- 
national Conciliation, February 1930. No. 257. (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Sm. 8vo. 124 pp. 
paper cover, 5 c.) 

30*. Case Relating to the Territorial Jurisdiction of the International 
Commission of the River Oder. Publications of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Series C. No. 17, II. 1930. 
(Leyden: Sijthoff. London: Butterworth. La. 8vo. 695 pp. 
£I 10s. gd.) 

31*. De la "Situation Juridique des Représentants des Membres de 
la Société des Nations et de ses Agents. By PauLt HENRI FREI. 
1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 118 pp. 20 fr.) 
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32*. La défense des intéréts privés russes devant les tribunaux américains. 
(National City Bank of New York.) By B.-E. SHatzky. 1929. 
(Paris: Librairie des Jurisclasseurs, Editions Godde. 8vo. 
I2 pp. 15 fr.) 

33*. L’Enrégistrement des Traités. (Essai de Droit International 
public.) By Maurice DEHoussE. 1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 
8vo. 77 pp. 15 fr.) 

34*. Les Emprunts des états Brésilien et Serbe devant la Cour Per- 
manente de Justice Internationale de la Haye. By ANDRE PRupD- 
HOMME. (Extract from Journal de Droit International, 4° and 
5° livraison, 1929.) 1929. (Paris: Librairie des Jurisclasseurs, 
Editions Godde. 8vo. pp. 837-1029. 25 fr.) 

35*. United States Supreme Court, 1928-29: a Review of the Work of 
the Supreme Court of the United States for October Term, 1928. By 
GREGORY HANKIN, Director, Legal Research Service, and CHAR- 
LOTTE A. HANKIN. 1929. (Washington, D.C.: Legal Research 
Service. 8vo. 32I pp. $3.) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


36*. The League Council in Action. By T. P. CONWELL-EVANS. 1929. 
(Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xi-+ 291 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Mr. ConwELL-Evans has written a book the subject of which was 
just ripe for an author and which, so far as we are aware, has not 
been attempted before. It consists of an analysis of the work of the 
Council of the League from the start until a few months ago, regarded 
more from the point of view of method than of substance. By this 
we do not mean that the details of the peace-safeguarding work of the 
Council are not very exhaustively examined. But the valuable 
feature of the work is that it is essentially a study of procedure, and 
shows how the Council has developed, consciously or unconsciously, 
a regular and continuous technique which forms a new and valuable 
part of what may justly be termed the Constitutional Law of Nations. 
By means of twenty-four disputes covering the years 1920 to 1928, the 
author illustrates the exercise of the functions of the Council in the 
spheres of mediation, conciliation and intervention, supplemented by 
such auxiliary powers as that of obtaining an Advisory Opinion from 
the Permanent Court or of sending a Military Commission to supervise 
the ‘‘ break-away ”’ of combatants who have actually grappled with 
one another. In particular, it is interesting to note how the insoluble 
problem of defining the aggressor is giving way to the automatic test 
of allowing the aggressor to define himself by persisting in the use of 
force after a peremptory summons from the Council to “ cease fire,” 
issued without prejudice to the rights and wrongs of the case. That is 
true police action. The policeman’s task is to separate the com- 
batants without listening to their arguments as to who is in the right, 
and to allow that question to be settled, failing negotiation, by the 
appropriate constitutional organs. 

The book does not contain a panegyric of the League, and the 
author, unlike some friends of the ae does not attempt to disguise 
the fact that incidents such as those of Vilna in 1920 and Corfu in 1923 
cannot be included among its successes. These failures, however, 
occurred in the immediately post-war period, when Europe was in a 
more turbulent condition than now and the prestige of the Council of 
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the League did not stand so high as it does to-day. As years have 
passed, we find the Council speaking with an increasingly authoritative 
voice, and the experience gained in dealing with disputes mainly 
between minor States has enabled it to develop a practice which gives 
us ground for hope that it would succeed in handling successfully 
a graver dispute should it occur. Mr. Conwell-Evans has given a 
coherence and a continuity to a number of incidents which at first 
sight may seem to be isolated and to have been disposed of in an 
empirical manner. He shows that the working of the Council is more 
systematic, more organic, than many of us had imagined. His book 
is both a valuable contribution to the literature of international law 
and relations and a useful handbook for those actively engaged in the 
settlement of disputes by means of the League machinery. We 
congratulate him upon its accomplishment. 
ARNOLD D. McNaIr. 


37*. The First Ten Years of the League of Nations. By ARTHUR SWEETSER. 
International Conciliation, No. 256. January 1930. (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 64 pp. 5 cents.) 


Tuis little pamphlet contains in small compass an exceptionally 
well-written account of the development of the League in the first ten 
years of its existence. The author is a master of felicitous phrase, and 
is occasionally almost epigrammatic. He is a whole-hearted believer 
in the League, and contrives to find something favourable to urge even 

in those cases most monte! cited by opponents to discredit it. He 
' perhaps over-stresses the difficulties confronting the new organisation 
at the outset, and the modesty of its beginnings; after all, the League 
of Nations was from the first an integral and important part of the 
Peace Settlement, and it began to function in a war-weary world which 
provided in some respects an exceptionally favourable soil for the 
growth of such an organism. As an American, the author is also 
inclined to attribute too much credit to ‘“‘ evening meetings at the 
American Peace Commission,” and too little to the efforts of supporters 
from other countries, such as Lord Cecil and General Smuts. On the 
whole, however, his facts are incontrovertible, and the pamphlet will 
be found to contain a mine of useful points for League of Nations 
lecturers and similar advocates. 

Most interesting, perhaps, are the numerous passages in which 
Mr. Sweetser points out the analogy between the development of the 
League and the building of an industrial plant. The provision of the 
machinery is, as he points out, the important thing: the extent of its 
production in its earlier years, unexpectedly great as it will be held by 
most people to have been, is not the true criterion of its potentialities. 
A mechanism has been provided which “ can do as much or as little 
as its member States decree. . . . It has shown itself on first tests to be 
unexpectedly smooth-running and adaptable; to predict its future 
output, one has to turn, not to the mechanism itself, but to the nations 
which control it.” G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


38. Theorie du Protectionisme et del’ Echange Internationale. By Minait 
MANOILEscO. 1929. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 382 pp.) 


M. MANOILEsCO begins excellently by stating that there is no 
accredited theory of protection, but only practice based on vague and 
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unarticulated suspicion of orthodox: doctrine. M. Manoilesco claims 
to deal with the subject in a fundamental way and to give a ground- 
work of theory for protectionists. 

His main position is simple. Unlike the classical economists, he 
holds that the returns to productive resources employed in different 
industries in a country neither are equal nor tend to equality. Pro- 
tection should be given to those industries which show high returns 
per unit of resources employed in them, and the measure of protection 
pa a is the difference between the productivity of the protected 
industry and the average ern r gy | of industry in the country. 
His view is that the strong should be helped. In the long run there 
is a tendency for productive resources to be transferred from employ- 
ments where returns are low to those where they are high. Adam 
Smith and Ricardo postulated a continuous equality of returns; 
M. Manoilesco postulates a long-continued inequality. Protection is 
needed to stimulate the high-return industries. Agriculture, he holds, 
is permanently below the average throughout the world. Protection 
to manufacture should squeeze agriculture until through the with- 
drawal of resources from it the latter pays as well as the former. 

Those who think of protection as a remedy for the ilis of our great 
industries will find no support from M. Manoilesco. He wants pro- 
tection only for those industries the prosperity of which is already 
above the average. R. F. Harrop. 


39*. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H. Tawney. Cheaper 
edition. 1929. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 339 pp. 6s. 


A CHEAPER edition of Mr. Tawney’s excellent study of social 
standards is welcome partly because more people may now read it and 
partly because those who have already read it and have not understood 
it may perhaps take this opportunity of reading it again. The 
abdication of organised religion from the position it once held in 
setting a standard for public policy in economic relationships—this is 
the historic change which Mr. Tawney has described. Asa consequence 
of this abdication he points out how closely saving your own soul was 
connected with making your own money; although occasional fits of 
benevolence, when you had time to think of anyone else’s soul or body, 
were needed to patch the rags of Puritan economic morality. The 
standards which began to dominate Europe after Luther’s volcanic 
outbursts are now the accepted standards in the economic relations of 
the peoples of the world. The substitution of a more civilised standard 
is a fundamental problem in international affairs. 

C. DELISLE Burns. 


40*. The Money Illusion. By IRVING FISHER. 1929. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. xv +245 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In this short book Professor Irving Fisher demonstrates in a clear 
and striking manner the instability of money as a measure of value. 
He contributes perhaps nothing particularly new to the theory of 
money, but he supports an important cause in emphasising the 
economic disorganisation and social injustice brought about by 
inflation and deflation. The author mentions various schemes which 
have been put forward for stabilising the monetary unit, and includes 
in the most modest way only the proposal of the ‘“ compensated 
dollar” which is commonly associated with his name. Society still 
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finds it difficult to believe that the dollar, pound sterling, or whatever 
the unit, is not constant like the yard, pint, or other measure of value. 
For those who are unfamiliar with such things as index-numbers, 
The Money Illusion states in the simplest terms one of the biggest 
economic problems, the control of gold. 


GEORGE MITCHELL. 


NEw Booxs 


41*. The Bank for International Settlements. By PAvuL EINzIG. 1930. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. vii+179pp. 7s. 6d. 

42*. Essai de Construction d'un Contentieux International des Dettes 
‘Publiques. By GERMAIN WATRIN. 1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 
8vo. v + 305 pp. 40 fr.) r 

43*. Le Probléme d'une Monnaie Internationale. By Dracostav O. 
oO gaia 1930. (Paris: Pierre Bossuet. 8vo. 189 pp. 
30 fr. 

44*. The Tariff on Iron and Steel. By ABRAHAM BERGLUND and 
Puitip G. WRIGHT. 1929. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institute. 8vo. xvii+ 240 pp. $3.) 

45*. Youngplan und Agrarpolitik. By Dr. GEORG SOLMSSEN. 1929. 
(Berlin: Paul Parey. 8vo. 53pp. Rm. 2.) 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


46*. Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik 1908-14. Prepared by the 
Kommission fiir Neuere Geschichte Oesterreichs. 8 vols. and 


Index. 1929.  (Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag. Cr. 8vo. 
Rm. 231.) 


THE publication of these volumes lifts the veil of secrecy that has 
hitherto hid the inner workings of pre-War Austro-Hungarian diplo- 
macy from the curious and critical gaze of historians. When Italy 
follows the example set her by Germany and Austria-Hungary (as 
it is understood she is about to do), and publishes the documents in 
her diplomatic archives relating to the eventful Vorkriegszeit, it will 
become possible for students to follow the history of the Triple Alliance 
step by step along the road that led to the catastrophe of 1914. 

A somewhat different editorial method has been followed in the 
case of the present volumes to that adopted by the editors of the 
British Documents on the Origins of the War and the German Grosse 
Politik. The documents in these Austrian volumes have been arranged 
in strict chronological order—a method that has the very great advan- 
tage for the student of enabling him to follow from day to day the 
European situation as it presented itself to those responsible for 
the formulation and execution of Austro-Hungarian foreign policy. 
Austria is a poor country. A publication on a scale commensurate 
with the European importance of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was not to be contemplated. Hence the editors—Professors 
Pribram, Srbik and Uebersberger, and the Director of the Austrian 
State Archives, Dr. Bittner—were forced to restrict their choice of 
documents to the period that began with the fateful annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and ended with the mobilisation of Russia on 
July 31, 1914. For the same reasons they were forced in their actual 
choice of the documents to be reproduced to confine themselves solely 
to those documents that served to illustrate “ der grossen Politik im 
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eigentlichen Sinne,”’ and to exclude all those bearing upon what may 
be styled the side-issues of foreign policy, 7.e. commercial and financial 
problems and questions of international law. Since the object of the 
editors was to lay bare the workings of Austro-Hungarian diplomacy in 
its broad outlines rather than to throw light upon the policies pur- 
sued by other Powers, they were further forced to omit for the most 
part documents that revealed the domestic political situation in the 
States to which Austrian diplomatic representatives were accredited. 
The result of this restrictive process has been to give to the publica- 
tion a special character that distinguishes it sharply from the similar 
British and German publications. The Grosse Politik, for example, 
affords its readers an insight not only into the foreign policy of Germany, 
but also into the foreign policies and domestic issues of other Powers 
as seen by German diplomats; it is, in fact, a German description of 
the rivalries between the Great Powers, and the reaction of those 
rivalries upon the foreign policy of Germany, during the years 1871- 
1914. The Austrian publication, on the other hand, is far more an 
exposé of the motives that actuated Austro-Hungarian statesmen in 
formulating and carrying out a policy than an Austrian picture of the 
international situation at large. And to this fact is doubtless to be 
ascribed the partiality displayed by the editors in their task of selec- 
tion for documents bearing upon one special, and certainly from an 
Austro-Hungarian standpoint preponderatingly important, sphere of 
Austro-Hungarian foreign policy—the Balkans. 

It is obviously impossible within the limits of a short notice to 
enter into any detailed criticism of the documents themselves. All 
that can be said is that in their cumulative effect they go far towards 
explaining the growth in Austria-Hungary of the conviction that 
sooner or later a day of reckoning with Serbia must come. In fact 
an unbiassed study of these documents must inevitably lead the 
reader to the conclusion that—unwise and ill-executed as it may have 
been from certain points of view—there was at least more than a shred 
of justification for the Balkan policy pursued by Aehrenthal and 
Berchtold in the six years that succeeded to the Annexation Crisis of 
1908. It also seems safe to prophesy that a careful comparison of 
the documents contained in Volume VIII (May 1-August 1, 1914), 
with the diplomatic documents that have hitherto been published, 
will necessitate the modification of the opinions expressed in certain 
quarters as to Austria~-Hungary’s paramount share in the responsibility 
for the outbreak of the War. 

It is in this connection of importance to note that the editors 
state that “‘ for the period from the Serajevo murders to the outbreak 
of the War,” virtually all the restrictions that had been applied to 
the selection of documents were abandoned; and “ for this period 
everything was included that was available in the form of political 
documents.” 

Apart from the main theme of Balkan policy, these documents 
contain much information on the domestic relations of the partners 
in the Triple Alliance, on Anglo-Austrian relations, and on certain 
famous episodes in the pre-War history of Europe, such as King 
Edward’s visit to Ischl in 1908. On one very curious incident in the 
history of Austrian policy in the Balkans a flood of light is thrown 
by the publication of the documents relating to the notorious Fried- 
jung Process. If Friedjung’s reputation is indeed cleared by these 
documents, and he stands forth as an entirely sincere and honest 
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patriot, although an astonishingly naive politician, Aehrenthal’s por- 
trait is painted in much darker hues. The insight afforded by these 
documents into the mentality inspiring and controlling Austro- 
Hungarian foreign policy renders them not the least interesting and 
valuable of the eleven thousand documents published in these eight 
heavy volumes. I. F. D. Morrow. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


47*. A Modern History of the British People, 1910-22. By R. H. 
GRETTON. 1929. (London: M.Secker. 8vo. 389pp. 12s. 6d.) 


So large a subject might easily have led to the overloading of a 
single volume of moderate size. Mr. Gretton has not attempted the 
impossible. He has confined himself to a narrative of the period 
from the death of Edward VII to the break-up of the Coalition, in 
which his main object has been to bring out what was uppermost in 
the public mind at the time. 

Along with the major domestic problems confronting the country 
in the pre-war years, the ‘“‘ People’s Budget,” the Parliament Act, the 
Suffragettes, Industrial Unrest and Home Rule, we are reminded of 
the doings of Royalty, of the passing of familiar figures, of the sen- 
sational crimes, of the growing interest in flying and motoring, and 
of many other things which claimed momentary attention. Mr. 
Gretton rightly emphasises the increasing militancy of opinion during 
this time. It almost seems as if the war was only the international 
aspect of a spiritual crisis which was coming upon the whole of Euro- 
pean civilisation. He handles the war years themselves, as they 
struck the “‘ man in the street,” with considerable ability, and ends 
on the note of disillusion which grew so loud after the disappointments 
of demobilisation and the Peace. 

The reader must not look for a profound analysis of the differences 
between the pre-war and post-war worlds, but he will find himself 
stimulated to ponder over them. Mr. Gretton has gone no further 
for his material than his own experience, and a perusal of newspaper 
files, could have carried him. He has succeeded in summarising the 
commonplaces of conversation during these twelve momentous years 
in a form that brings them in rapid and vivid review. 

J. DE V. LopER. 


48*. Canada and the United States : Some Aspects of the History of the 
Republic and the Dominion. By Hucu L. KEENLEYSIDE. 1929. 
(New York and London: Knopf. 8vo. xvii + 396 pp. 18s.) 


AT a time when the three hundred years’ peace and the three 
thousand miles of undefended frontier between Canada and the United 
States is the League of Nations favourite bedside text, Mr. Keenley- 
side’s book comes as something of a shock. Even to-day, he submits, 
Canada’s attitude towards her benevolent neighbour remains one of 
suspicion, if not of apprehension; and in an eminently readable 
survey of Canadian-American history he defines the causes of what is 
now a definitely irrational attitude of mind. 

During the century of Anglo-French struggle for supremacy in 
North America the feeling between Canada and the British Colonies 
was one of bitterness and hatred, undoubtedly intensified by the use 
of Indians on both sides during the interminable wars. The conquest 
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of Canada in 1763 put an end to hostilities: for thirteen years the 
Pax Britannica brooded over America, only to be abruptly terminated 
by the War of Independence. Out of it came the United Empire 
Loyalists, the Tories, in many cases the best elements in the States, 
who were driven north as the result of the terrible persecutions that 
followed the American victory. They arrived in Canada and founded 
Ontario and the maritime provinces; in what bitterness of heart may 
be imagined when we realise that their southern neighbours had not 
merely robbed them of all their possessions but in most cases murdered 
members of their families. Nothing is easier than to stir up political 
hatred in an injured minority : nothing is more enduring than hatred 
so aroused ; and the record of wars, raids, boundary and other disputes, 
which have been going on for the last hundred and sixty years, provides 
Mr. Keenleyside with ample explanation of the Canadian point of view. 

It is, however, an interesting fact that though America consistently 
hated Great Britain she apparently bore no ill-will towards Canada, but 
regarded her neighbour with tolerant, slightly contemptuous good- 
humour, pitying them as slaves of British Imperialism and completely 
failing to understand the curious hostility which seemed to be aroused 
even by American benevolence. Like aggressors all the world over, 
she was only too anxious, after each invasion of Canada, to forgive and 
forget : whereas the feeling of injury and resentment lasted in Canada 
long after the original cause had been removed. 

Mr. Keenleyside also does much to explain Canada’s stubborn 
mistrust of British policy in these neighbourly disputes: her proper 
interests, she feels, have been too often sacrificed on the altar of Anglo- 
American friendship. The book as a whole, though well-written and 
well-documented, leaves one with a curious impression of over-state- 
ment; and so persistent a tendency to revive old quarrels is hardly 
calculated to foster international good-will. 


H. H. HEMMING. 


49*. Imperialism and the Open Conspiracy. By H. G. WELLS. 
(Criterion Miscellany, No. 3.) 1929. (London: Faber and Faber. 
8vo. 24 pp. Is.) 


In this short pamphlet Mr. Wells enters the lists against the 
“‘ Empire Crusade,” but it is Lord Melchett rather than Lord Beaver- 
brook against whom he tilts. He is naturally disappointed to find 
Lord Melchett travelling in a different direction from that which the 
inspiration of Brunner, Mond and Co. helped him to pursue in the 
World of William Clissold. Mr. Wells’ principal use for the British 
Empire has always been as a stepping-stone to the World-Organisation 
of his dreams. He now seems to have given up any hope from the 
Liberal Imperialism which Lord Melchett has deserted in order to 
resurrect what the author regards as the false gods of Kipling and 
Chamberlain. 

It is not necessary, however, to agree altogether with Mr. Wells 
in order to appreciate some of his points against the conception of a 
self-sufficient Empire. J. DE V. LopDER. 


50. British Budgets : Second Series, 1913-14 to 1920-21. By Sir 
BERNARD MALLET, K.C.B., and C. OswaLp GEORGE. 1929. 
(London: Macmillan. xxii+ 407 pp. 8vo. 20s.) 

In this volume Sir Bernard Mallet, collaborating with Mr. George, 
continues the work so well begun in his British Budgets, 1887-8 to 
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1912-13. He presents a clear summary of the principal heads of 
financial proposals and measures during the years of inflation and of 
the parliamentary debates to which they gave rise. There is already 
often matter for amusement in retracing the mental processes of those 
who took part in these debates. The authors confine themselves in 
the main to narrative, are sparing of and moderate in criticism and 
relegate general views and cross-country surveys to some all too 
brief “notes and comments” at the end. They have appended 
relevant tables. The book has an unusual combination of qualities : 
it is valuable as a work of reference and makes very pleasant reading. 
R. F. Harrop. 


NEw Books 


51. English Government and Politics. By F. AusTIN OGG. 1930. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 783 pp. 18s.) 

52. ooo oe DIBELIus. 1930. (London: Cape. 8vo. 
5°9 pp. 15s. 

53. How Britain 1s Governed: a Critical Analysis of Modern Develop- 
ments in the British System of Government. By Ramsay MuIr. 
1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. xi-+ 333 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

54. Ou va l’ Angleterre? By Max LamBert. (Paris: Tallandier. 
IZ2mo. 190 pp. Q fr.) 

A REVIEW, by a Frenchman, of Britain’s economic problems and 
some of their social results. He considers that a whole process of 
evolution is being worked out, and expects that British sacrifice and 
perseverance will win through. 

55*. The People’s Year Book: being the Annual of the English and 
Scottish Co-operative Societies. 1930. (Manchester : Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd. 8vo. 320 pp. 2s.) 

56*. Dominion Autonomy in Practice. By ARTHUR BERRIEDALE 
Keira, D.C.L., D.Litt. 31929. (Oxford Univ. Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Sm. 8vo. vi-+ 92 pp. 5s.) 

57. Markets of Empire. By W. H. Wittson. 1930. (London: 
Effingham Wilson. 8vo. xv + 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

58*. The Colonial Service. By StR ANTON BERTRAM. 1930. (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 8vo. xii-++ 291 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

59*. New Zealand Affairs. By Sir APIRANA T. NGATA, PROFESSOR 
Benson, Dr. G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, and others. 1929. Published 
by the New Zealand Branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
(Christchurch, N.Z.: L. M. Isitt, Ltd. 8vo. 241 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
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60*. History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925. By STEPHEN H. 
Roserts, M.A. 2vols. 1929. (London: P.S. King. Cr. 8vo. 
xvi + 374, viili+ 741 pp. 42s.) 

In two handsome volumes Mr. Stephen Roberts presents us with 
an exhaustive and illuminating review of the history of the French 
empire overseas during the last half-century. As a contribution to 
the study of colonial economics and political science this work is of 
high value and importance. The author, who has recently been 
appointed to the Chair of History at Sydney University, has made a 
searching inquiry into the various theories and policies pursued by 
the French in their colonial adventures, and the conclusions he has 
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arrived at will be read with much interest by all students of colonial 
administration. 

The growth of the French colonial empire is of very recent date. 
The loss of Canada seems to have been a paralysing blow to all ideas 
of external expansion, and up to 1870 the history of French colonial 
effort, during the first half of the century, could be compressed within 
a few lines. The author draws attention to the strange fact that 
French colonial expansion occurred during a period when the advocates 
of enterprises overseas were looked on as little short of traitors. 
During the whole of the nineteenth century anything tending to 
colonisation of any kind was whole-heartedly condemned by every 
political party. The names of Tonkin, Cochin-China, Madagascar, 
the Sudan and even of Algeria evoked nothing but recollections of 
wasted millions and unsuccessful military ventures. Clemenceau’s 
vigorous oratory was never more forcibly employed than in con- 
demnation of adventures overseas which might reduce, by even a 
single soldier, the military man-power of France. His fear of the 
great enemy across the Rhine filled him with the determination to 
retain within the borders of the Fatherland every man who could bear 


_arms and defend the frontier. Jules Ferry alone dared to indicate 


the advantages of a great colonial empire, and his fall from power, on 
two occasions, was caused by his determination to place Tonkin and 
Tunisia under the French flag. 

It was not until the ‘nineties of the last century that French public 
opinion began gradually to realise that the growing industrialisation 
of the country rendered it essential that new markets should be created 
and developed. The tariff walls of neighbouring nations excluded all 
possibility of the adequate absorption of French manufactures by 
Europe, and it became clear that it would only be among the teeming 
millions of uncivilised people in distant lands that France could hope 
gradually to find a profitable market for her ever-increasing output of 
goods. Projects of “colonisation” as regards the planting out of 
emigrants from the Fatherland, however, remained anathema, and 
bold y was the man who would advocate anything more than the creation 
of new markets and the utilisation in trade of the redundant capital 
of France. 

But desire for new markets soon engendered greed for territory. 
The idea that colonial development was not only inevitable but actually 
profitable grew apace, and when the time arrived for the partition of 
Africa, France was in the very forefront of the scramble. French 
territories overseas, which in 1870 barely comprised a million square 
kilometres, grew in forty years to an empire of 84 millions of kilometres 
with a population of more than 50 millions of souls. France, in an 
incredibly short space of time, had become the second colonial Power 
in the world, and a third of the surface of Africa lay beneath the folds 
of her flag. In Mr. Roberts’ book we get a clear and accurate account 
of this immense development. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ General Economic Policy ” the author gives a 
very able survey of the general conceptions on which the French 
colonial system has been based. He shows clearly that “ exploita- 
tion”’ and not “ colonisation,” in the correct meaning of the term, 
has been the main object. In the chapter on “ General Political 
Policy” he describes, in much detail, the political organisations of 
each of the chief component parts of the French colonial empire. 
He is scathing in his criticisms of the absurdities that mark the political 
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privileges which in a flush of unbalanced enthusiasm were granted to 
the old colonies and to the small Indian settlements in 1854, and 
appears to be justified in saying that “‘ the electoral farces in the 
colonies have become a byword in France.”’ So ridiculous is the 
situation in those old possessions that, in their newly-acquired terri- 
tories, the French have gone from one extreme to the other. The 
British reader will note, with particular interest, the meagreness of 
the share of government which the French have thought fit, so far, to 
grant not only to native populations but even to French settlers. 
Mr. Roberts points out that “ France, even in lands like Algeria, that 
are destined for hundreds of thousands of French settlers, will admit 
neither a Parliament nor a Political Council nor even a controlling 
economic Council. . . . A French colony remairis an administrative 
bloc governed like a part of mainland France, represented in the Paris 
Parliament like a piece of France, and with no more individual 
peculiarities than a part of France.’ 

Chapter XVII, which is a comparative study of the French and 
British systems of colonial administration, is of special interest, and 
Mr. Roberts has indicated, in a masterly manner, the great differences 
that exist in concept and execution. France has never felt the need 
for finding new homes for a superabundant population, and, apart 
from the creation of the great French colony in Canada and the 
absorption of Algeria as a département of France, colonial enterprise 
has always been limited to the industrial exploitation of native popula- 
tions and the creation of new markets for the homeland. Mr. Roberts 
shows that ‘‘ apart from Algeria, with its 750,000 French subjects, the 
entire overseas empire of France has only 1,044,000 European settlers, 
the great bulk of them officials.’”” The whole policy of France towards 
her colonial possessions is, in many directions, in marked contrast 
with British theory and practice. According to the French point of 
view, colonies exist only as parts of a central problem and the nature 
of their development must be subordinated to the predominant interests 
of the metropolis. In Mr. Roberts’ own words, “ England considers 
the colonial problem as multiple, France as unitary. England deals 
with a number of young organisms, France with outflung limbs of the 
central organism.’ 

Colonial administration is centralised in France, while devolution 
and the extension of local authority are the features of British policy. 
Save in the case of the Mandarins of Indo-China and the caids of 
Algeria and Tunisia, France rejects almost entirely the British policy 
of indirect rule. Apart from a few anemic Advisory Councils that 
have been created here and there, on a tentative scale, the part played 
by natives in the government of their countries is almost negligible. 
Instead of crediting, as we are apt to do, natives with the possession 
of a natural genius for administration, the French insist on looking 
upon their protégés rather as children, and as children who can often 
be very naughty. There is nothing of the “ black brother ” idea 
among our Gallic friends, and they “stand no nonsense.” They laugh 
at the social or political pretensions of coloured striplings who possess 
a smattering of education, and adopt an attitude towards them very 
similar to that which would be followed by the guardian of a trouble- 
some young ward. While the French often treat natives with a 
degree of familiarity which we do not care to imitate, they very sternly 
repress the assumption of equality on the part of subject individuals. 
The universal use of 7% and Toi, in speaking to natives even of high 
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rank, sufficiently indicates the scale of difference between the ruling 
and the subordinate races. The French maintain that, while the 
eventual attainment of full political rights is the just and reasonable 
ambition of coloured peoples who are only now emerging from a 
condition of barbarism, the progress towards that goal must be very 
slow and prudent. 

Although Mr. Roberts is by no means enthusiastic over various 
phases and methods that have sometimes characterised French colonial 
enterprise, he cordially acknowledges the success that has been attained 
in various parts of “‘ France overseas.” His chapter on Madagascar 
terminates with the words, ‘‘ Madagascar is one of the outstanding 
successes of European colonisation in general, a seminary for the 
inculcation of new views on native policy, and therein lies its import- 
ance.” In spite of a dismal record of failure in previous years, Indo- 
China, under the recently adopted policy of “‘ association ” in lieu of 
“ assimilation,” has become the most important and the most pros- 
perous of the French tropical territories. Mr. Roberts considers Indo- 
China to be “‘ the most conspicuous triumph of French colonisation,”’ 
and shows what can be effected by an ambitious but co-ordinated 
programme of public works under a consistent and continuous policy. 
The 20,000,000 of Indo-Chinese, under the close tutelage of France, 
appear to be living in a state of peaceful content which contrasts 
vividly with the critical situations that are now disturbing parts of 
our own Eastern empire. How long this happy state may continue 
it is difficult to foresee, and it is more than probable that the risi 
generation of semi-educated French protégés, who know not the e 
| conditions that prevailed in the time of their fathers, will ere long 
clamour for the political “ rights and privileges’ which the conceit, 
born of a little knowledge, prompts them to believe they are already 
fit to possess and exercise. 

It is impossible, within the cramped limits of a review, to deal 
even cursorily with the various sections of this remarkable book and 
to do justice to the industry and application which the author must 
have devoted to it. The formidable Bibliography, quoted at the end 
of the second volume, gives some idea of the immense extent of research 
done by Mr. Roberts, and he seems to have explored every source of 
information that bears on his subject. This great work should place 
Mr. Roberts in the front rank of students of colonial administration. 

HESKETH BELL. ~ 
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61*. The Tiger: Georges Clemenceau, 1841-1929. By GEORGE ADAM. 
1930. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 289 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE life of Clemenceau is the story of the Third French Republic; 
so there is plenty of graphic material at the disposal of Mr. Adam, and 
he has used it well. He introduces Clemenceau to us not, as is usual, 
on the day of his birth, but as a young man of twenty being arrested 
in a students’ riot. For this early republican escapade Clemenceau 
spent two months in prison by order of the Second Empire; and the 
crash of the Napoleonic régime nine years later brought him, as Mayor 
of Montmartre, back to Paris in the wake of the horrors of the Com- 
mune. As the title of this work indicates, Mr. Adam writes of Clemen- 
ceau first and foremost as the Fighter; and he gives his pen free rein 
through the terrible scandals connected with the Panama Canal, 
Boulanger and Dreyfus, that embittered French political life in the 
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‘eighties and ‘nineties. Clemenceau was not a man to exercise a 
moderating influence, and was born to find himself in the réle of 
either the hero or the villain of the drama. His part in the Dreyfus 
affair was a noble one, and it was he who had the inspiration of putting 
the title “‘ J’accuse” at the head of the article which Zola wrote in 
his (Clemenceau’s) newspaper. More than once in his chequered 
career Clemenceau was apparently knocked out by his opponents, but 
his unquenchable spirit and courage always brought him back with 
renewed zest into the fray. The way in which, at the age of fifty- 
two, he had to start again the slow process of building up Radicalism 
as a force in the Republic is well told, as are his unexampled efforts 
and influence in the journalistic world of Paris, To l/’Homme Libre 
alone he contributed over 1500 articles, and it is computed that all 
his newspaper contributions would fill over a hundred octavo volumes 
of 350 pages. 

“So long as I feel I am right I am unconquerable,” Clemenceau 
once exclaimed; and he proved it true when as a septuagenarian he 
revivified the Home Front during the Great War, and by vigorous 
measures of discipline and unflinching resourcefulness he restored the 
patriotic tone of Paris. Clemenceau had always attacked systems 
and institutions rather than men, and thus he was able to collaborate 
closely with Foch, although the Marshal stood for much that he 
detested in public life. He defended him against his critics after the 
defeat of the French army in May-June, 1918. Later, during the 
peace negotiations, the two drifted apart again when the Marshal 
insisted, with a rigidity which ignored the views of the British and 
American negotiators of peace, on making the Rhine the western 
frontier of Germany. The difference between the two, in which it is 
difficult not to be a partisan, is stated with fairness by the author. 
Much is left untold in this sketch of 280 pleasantly written pages, but 
they convey a true picture of one of modern France’s greatest states- 
men from his first turbulent entry into public life until the day when 
the testy and abrupt old man lay down on his couch exclaiming, “ I 
am not ill, I am only dying.” A. L. KENNEDY. 


62*. Clemenceau. By JEAN MARTET. Trs. by MILTON WALDMAN. 1930. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. xxvi+ 364 pp. 25s.) 


Tuts book is not a regular biography, but a record of conversations 
held by Clemenceau with his secretary, M. Martet, during the last 
years of his life. M. Martet seems to have been at pains to draw his 
former chief out on the chief events of his career, and to record accu- 
rately M. Clemenceau’s ipsissima verba. In so far as he has done this, 
he deserves all our gratitude; for M. Clemenceau’s table-talk is superb. 
He says of himself, “‘ I never revise and I don’t overload my phrases ”’ ; 
and his conversation, grim and cynical as it is, makes first-class reading. 
Unfortunately, not only M. Clemenceau has gone to the making of this 
book. The subordinate figures in the book make far too many appear- 
ances, and indulge in a vast amount of verbiage. The translation is 
poor. It appears to be a verbally literal rendering of the French, 
which produces phrases such as “ species of skeleton,” “ add to the 
above a distant cousin of my grandfather's,” etc.; is always 
irritating, and frequently fails to convey the real meaning of the 
original. The make-up of the book is heavy and clumsy and the price 
quite excessive. C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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63*. The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917. By GEORGES MIcHON (trs. 
by Norman Tuomas). 1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 340pp. 16s.) 

64*. The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1890-1894. By Wi1LL1AM LEONARD 
LANGER. ne (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
London: H. Milford. 8vo. ix + 455 pp. 21s.) 

65*. Histoire Diplomatique de l Europe, 1871-1914. Edited by HENRI 
HAUSER. 1929. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
8vo. (Vol. I. 476 pp., Vol. II. 389 pp.) 50 fr.) 


THE fundamental problems of international intercourse have not yet 
begun to be discussed. Weare still at the mythological stage of thought, 
in which vague words like France, England, and Germany can be used 
in the same argument in contradictory senses. But given the conditions 
under which action at present must proceed, it is interesting to observe 
the assumptions on which historians rely. And all the books named 
above imply assumptions which are more or less consciously present 
to the authors. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance was discussed a few years ago by M. 
Georges Michon in the book now presented in an English translation. 
The first sentence of the preface says: ‘The history of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance has never been written’’; and now we have the three 
books named above, which deal with it. M. Michon’sis the most lively. 
It is a skilful indictment of French policy since 1891, in its attempt to 
use Russia for its own purposes. The author sees clearly enough that 
“France”? may mean a small group of old-fashioned, anti-democratic 
men in control of the sources of power; but “‘ France’ may also mean 
a large number of simple-minded, ill-informed and credulous persons. 
In the case of ‘‘ Russia,” psychologically that word seems to have 
meant, as M. Michon indicates, the resentment and indignation and 
suspicion of popular movements, which is otherwise called the Tsar 
Alexander II. The account given of the Alliance between these two 
obscure forces is well-documented and on the whole persuasive; 
although there are omissions of some factors which might affect the 
drama. For example, M. Michon does not give enough weight to the 
action of Bismarck with regard to the Berlin Bourse in the 1880’s, nor 
to the British loan to Russia, nor to the entry upon the scene at 
Constantinople of General Liman von Sanders. He over-simplifies the 
relationship between “ France ”’ and ‘‘ Russia’”’; but the result is not 
on the whole misleading, and the account he gives has all the precision 
and speed of good drama. It is better history than dry-as-dust 
documentarianism. 

Mr. Langer has read M. Michon’s book; and he gives us what in 
America is called a “scientific” study. The current assumption in 
America as to the meaning of the word “ science” is no doubt con- 
nected with William James’s study of the Will to Believe. But Mr. 
Langer has written a very able and interesting study of the Alliance, 
with the full use of the additional ssciiaatal provided in German 
documents and from his own study of the Austrian archives. He fills 
his stage more adequately than M. Michon ; but he shortens his play. 
He stops short in 1894! This seems to make the “ plot ” meaningless ; 
and the generalities with which Mr. Langer concludes his book seem 
to indicate that he felt this himself. However, his purpose is 
adequately served by a careful analysis of documents covering five 
years; and the larger “ scale’ on which his book depends allows him 
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to correct the omissions of M. Michon and to add episodes, very 
illuminating for a study of diplomatic mentality. For example, the 
quarrel of French friars and Greek monks about the door of a church 
in Bethlehem becomes in 1891 the occasion for diplomatic threats to 
Russian influence, by me French diplomats strove to attain a 
Russian alliance. The amusing piece of amateur diplomacy by the 
British Admiralty in September 1891, practising a Dardanelles landing, 
serves to remind one of similarly peculiar acts in 1920 against Russia, 
recorded in Mr. Churchill’s Aftermath. Mr. Langer puts us in his debt 
for the vivid manner in which he presents his account of such episodes. 

The larger two-volume History of European Diplomacy from 1871 
to 1914 is dominated by the Franco-Russian Alliance, but not confined 
to it. This French view of the tendencies between two wars naturally 
results in a drama which is, almost consciously, the old-fashioned drama 
of revenge. The authors all seem to accept the same assumptions with 
regard to the motive forces in international affairs. “‘L’ Angleterre neutre, 
c’est la paix allemande assurée ”’—such is the summary of the German 
outlook given in the Introduction by the editor, Professor Henri Hauser. 
And the assumption, which is implied in calling a certain kind of peace 
“a German peace,” is implied also in many of the articles which 
follow. So, one might imagine, the French thesis since 1918 has been 
“ ? Angleterre alliée, c’est la paix francaise assurée.” I do not deny it. 
But I do deny that peace can be either German or French or Britannic. 
There is no adjective which goes with peace. What is sometimes called 
the French view of the League and of the organisation of security is a 


‘ view which is held by certain people even in Great Britain and in the 


United States. It is, in fact, the view that peace can be of one kind 

or another, suitable to this or that powerful group. That view is 

dangerously prevalent in the United States: for ‘‘ peace” there seems 

to mean, even to the “ outlawry of war ” advocates, a peace suitable to 

re dictated by the undoubtedly virtuous and disinterested United 
tates. 

It is impossible, however, to dissect assumptions here. Given the 
accepted assumptions, the treatment of European diplomacy between 
1871 and 1914 in this new French book is admirably done. The 
climax in July 1914 is vigorously and fairly described: there is no 
prejudice against Germany visible, although, of course, the responsi- 
bility of the military group in Germany, in the last equilibrium of the 
Balance of Power, is fully stated. From our point of view in Great 
Britain the story of those twenty-three years is strangely European. 
As seen from Paris, colonial and Far Eastern problems, and even 
American changes, seem to occur on some vague horizon. But very 
strikingly the last sentences of the book acknowledge that Europe is no 
longer the diplomatic centre of the world. “ The non-European events 
of 1871-1914 are summarised by M. Léon Cohen and M. Raymond 
Guyot. Both give an admirably clear account of events, but there 
are strange omissions. The Russian Revolution of 1905 is not given 
due weight in the record of Russia’s vicissitudes during her struggle 
with Japan; and colonial problems are dealt with as if they were 
mainly territorial. Were they not, from the British and German, if 
not from the Parisian point of view, economic? Was it not change in 
industrial processes which brought in tropical products? This issue is 
not discussed. 

The main theme of the two volumes indeed is the position of France ; 
and this is largely in the hands of M. Pierre Renouvin, of the Biblio- 
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théque-Musée de la Guerre, who has written seven out of the thirteen 
chapters in the second volume. There is no denying the admiration 
for skill which one feels in reading M. Renouvin’s summary. All the 
points seem to be made; every step in the “ plot ” is well placed; and 
the dénouement is excellently done. Also there are indications of the 
underlying psychological factors in the character and passions of people 
in control of power, such as Nicholas II and Witte. The effort of Sir 
Edward Grey to make the word “ aggression ’’ have some meaning in 
Igi2, is very significant for our present troubles. Lord Haldane’s 
account of his Berlin visit in 1912 is said to be “ un récit un peu flou ” 
in which the charge of “sketchiness” sounds very like a hint at 
“ flouerie” or deliberate deceit. And after this M. Renouvin attempts 
a sketch of “ public opinion ’’ in different countries in 1913. 

There is, however, no attempt to interpret the whole story in 
modern terms, as in Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s International Anarchy. And 
there is no indication of any doubt in the writers’ minds about the 
correctness of the dominant ideas of the diplomatists and statesmen of 
1871-1914. M. Cohen says that colonial rivalry was “ inevitable.” 

y? M. Renouvin notes the influence of Holstein in Berlin: but 
he does not seem to see how peculiar the mass of complexes and 
irritabilities was, which was called “ Holstein.” The whole theme of 
the two volumes, indeed, seems to imply that as 1871-1914 was between 
two wars, so 1918-1940 may be between another two! Russia and 
France and England are still believed to be what diplomatists thought 
they were in those old days before the deluge. On those assumptions 
the war of 1940 is indeed inevitable. The drama of revenge has no 
conclusion. C. DELISLE BURNS. 


66*. American Policy Toward Russia Since 1917. By FREDERICK LEWIS 
SCHUMAN. 1929. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. ix + 399 
pp. Ios.) 

THIs is an important contribution to the study of recent Russian 
history, and in particular to the history of the relations between 
Soviet Russia and the outside world. The field covered by the author 
is a limited one, but the subject is one of special interest on account 
of the policy of non-recognition adopted by the United States and 
the peculiar situation between the two countries that has arisen 
therefrom. 

Dr. Schuman begins by outlining what he terms the tradition of 
Russian-American friendship. Of this tradition the Alaska purchase 
was one of the most notable fruits. But one feels, in reading the 
story of the pre-War relations between the two countries, how slender 
was the basis of this friendship at any time, and how constantly it 
was being menaced by the wide difference between their political 
systems and political ideals. This difference of outlook has undoubt- 
edly had an important influence on the policy of the American Govern- 
ment since the Soviet power became established. 

At the outset, however, opinion in the United States—as in Great 
Britain—reacted very slowly to the immense change brought about 
by the Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917. Intervention was 
decided upon slowly; the United States, as Dr. Schuman shows, 
drifted into intervention, largely in ignorance of the situation in 
Russia and the issues involved. That ignorance was in part culpable 
ignorance, because in the crucial months of 1918, when the decision 
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was made, and the statesmanship of the United States Government 
put to the test, the one American, Dr. Schuman says, who had been 
in closest contact with the Soviet Government and knew more of the 
Russian situation than any other (Colonel Raymond Robins of the 
Red Cross) found himself ignored and silenced. 

Dr. Schuman’s analysis and indictment of American policy at this 
time is one of the most telling parts of the book. Not less worthy of 
study is his summary of the present situation and his estimate of the 
policy of non-recognition. It is particularly interesting to British 
readers to note that one factor at the back of the State Department’s 
reluctance to depart from their present policy is the consideration 
that recognition once accorded is irrevocable and leaves no alternative, 
if trouble develops later on, “save the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions—a step which commonly precedes war and would manifestly be 
much more unfortunate than the absence of such relations due to 
non-recognition.” Of this we have had experience. 

Only one important cricitism on a matter of fact need be mentioned 
here, and that is as to the course of the North Russian expedition 
after the United States forces had been withdrawn. “ The rest of 
the story of Archangel is soon told,” Dr. Schuman says. But if the 
story was worth telling at all, the later military developments, at 
least as important as those earlier in the Expedition, should not be 
omitted. The book, however, does worse than this, and goes on to say 
that “‘ the British presently felt obliged to arrest and execute suspects 
on a wholesale scale.” This statement, which appears to be based on 
the wholly imaginative account of a so-called “ observer,”’ is entirely 
= The lapse does not, however, seriously mar the value of the 

ook. 

A good bibliography is included. J. H. PENson. 


67*. Civic Training in Soviet Russia. By SAMUEL N. HARPER. 1929. 
(Chicago University Press. 8vo. xvii-+ 401 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book might possibly suggest that the author 
had taken too limited a theme, on which little could be said at 
present. He has, on the contrary, given us a most illuminating and 
important work, describing the methods and channels by which the 
Communist Party spreads its influence through Russia to-day. 
Mr. Harper has accumulated a great amount of material, and has 
sifted and arranged it carefully. He is, moreover, strictly impartial 
—any definite bias on either side would have destroyed much of 
the value of the work. Undoubtedly it is one of the most impor- 
tant of recent books on Russia, and we would recommend it to all those 
who wish to understand the situation better. 

The question is often asked, how the Communist Party, numbering 
less than a million and a half persons, can rule the immense territory 
of Russia with its hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants. Some, 
no doubt, would reply that it was a rule of force. This is true up to a 
point : the Communists themselves freely admit that the régime is a 
revolutionary régime and that revolutionary measures must be em- 
ployed. But that is by no means the whole story. The Communist 
Party and the Bolshevik Government are bent on creating a new 
Russia of which Communism is the vital force. They are striving to 
change the very mind and spirit of the country—not only that of the 
urban Spe age but also of the peasants. How they are settin, 
about this task, and the success they have achieved so far, is describe 
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in Mr. Harper’s book. He deals first with the Communist Party 
organisation itself; then with the Communist Union of Youth (the 
“‘comsomols ’’) and the Pioneers (the latter for young children), the 
two junior organisations in which young Communists may be said 
to pass the time of their apprenticeship. Both these junior organisa- 
tions have a membership greater than that of the Communist 
Party itself, and approximately half the numbers in each case come 
from the peasant population. In January 1926 the Pioneers were said 
to embrace about six per cent. of the children of the required age (ten 
to sixteen) in the Soviet Union. 

The duties of membership of the Communist Party are onerous 
and far-reaching. They extend from various forms of political service 
down to such matters as personal cleanliness. Mr. Harper says: “ A 
type of Communist morality has been evolved, very specific in many 
respects.” The Party frowns on gross irregularities of life, and even 
on arrogance of manner—a fault that frequently crops up. At the 
same time the Marxian doctrines are aggressively materialistic, and 
we find that “‘ anti-religious propaganda is expected of all members of 
the party.” 

The Bolsheviks have sought to mobilise every available instrument 
to control opinion on the lines they have before them. The Press was 
the first and most obvious instrument to be utilised in this way. 
Literature, art, the stage, radio, the cinema, music, even museums are 
all now to a greater or less degree taken into service. Above all, 
however, attention has been paid to the schools and the various insti- 
tutions of adult education. Mr. Harper gives a quotation from a 
discussion on pedagogy in Russia, showing the aim of the Soviet 
educational process :—‘‘ The future Soviet citizen whom we train 
must be a stalwart and healthy proletarian, a class and a revolutionary 
fighter . . . a dialectic materialist . . . a collectivist in all economic 
and social activities. ...” The book contains some interesting 
examples of Soviet school and University curricula. The principle 
of self-government in schools and other educational establishments is 
generally supposed to further the objects which the Communists have 
in view, and the extent to which it is now adopted is explained in Mr. 
Harper’s book. Its extreme application in the early days of the 
Revolution has been largely modified. In its present form it would 
appear often to be a real help to the teaching staff in the difficult and 
frequently overcrowded conditions of the schools. 

Other chapters show how the Trade Unions and the Co-operative 
Movement in Soviet Russia have found a place in the Communist 
scheme of things, and are utilised in the organisation of the 
country on Marxian lines. There is an interesting chapter on 
the various institutions of central and local government, including an 
important passage on Soviet elections. Mere nomination of repre- 
sentatives by the Communist Party at Soviet elections is no longer 
favoured, though voting is still by open acclamation or by show of hands, 
and the Communists are the only party allowed to organise. Subject 
to this, however, the Government permits the return of large 
numbers of ‘‘ non-party men,” especially in the lower Soviets. It is 
stated that of 700,000 members of Soviets in the R.S.F.S.R., 115,000 
only were Communists or “ comsomols.” It is in the higher bodies 
that the influence of the Communist element becomes overwhelming. 

Mr. Harper’s book concludes with a very useful bibliography. 

J. H. PENsoN. 
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68*. The Recovery of Germany. By JAMES W. ANGELL, Associate Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University. 1929. (Published for the 
Council of Foreign Relations by Yale University Press. Cr. 8vo. 
xix + 425 pp. 18s.) 

69*. Walther Rathenau, his Life and Work. By CounT Harry KESSLER. 
Translated from the German by W. D. Rosson-Scott and Law- 
RENCE HypDE. 1929. (London: Gerald Howe. Demy §8vo. 
vii + 400 pp. 16s. net.) 


THE survey of the economic recovery of Germany which has been 
carried out by Professor Angell forms part of the exceedingly valuable 
activities of the American Council on Foreign Relations, and on this 
account alone, quite apart from intrinsic merit, is worthy of careful 
study. The method adopted has been purely descriptive, without 
any attempt being made to examine theory or even to penetrate into 
the peculiar psychological actions and reactions which have been 
factors influencing the recent expansion of German industrial pro- 
duction. In many ways the psychological aspect (as far as the policy 
of the individual industrialist is concerned) is more interesting and 
even more significant than the actual technical and administrative 
achievement, but it would be exceedingly difficult, within the range 
of one short volume, to enter into this phase of contemporary German 
activity. 

It z at this point that the history of the life and work of Walther 
Rathenau becomes decidedly useful. Rathenau must be regarded 
as the theorist and the psychologist who guided German industrial 
thought throughout the war, and as the originator of practically all 
the main elements in industrial policy which have influenced German 
industry since. If one desires to follow out the origin and expansion 
of the rationalisation idea, one must study Rathenau’s various books, 
and in the light of such study examine what has actually been achieved. 

Count Kessler’s biography places Rathenau, in turn, within that 
largely experimental and atm mechanical age which preceded the 
war and came to its most materialistic expression during the post-war 
years of inflation. The interest of the biography lies above all in the 
power the author shows of placing Rathenau against an immense 
national and international background, of tracing the response of the 
individual to movements and changes in that background, and in 
examining how that background, in turn, was affected by the work 
of Rathenau and his contemporaries. It is a chronicle of German 
industry with a certain infusion of literary and artistic activities, but 
Rathenau, although a man of very considerable culture, was unable 
to straddle the two worlds of industry and of literature and art and 
be securely grounded in both. As a writer, he had not the creative 
impulse and the imagination, coupled with instinct for vivid and 
complete expression, which rendered so notable the work of Max 
Weber and other thinkers of the period. 

As the result of a certain tendency towards mysticism and towards 
a vague form of sentimentalism, Rathenau had not the capacity, or 
perhaps the desire, to probe philosophic or economic theory to its 
fundamentals, and, even in his best works, there is singularly little 
definition and little indication of the methods which should be adopted 
for giving practical realisation, as far as such realisation could be 
possible, to the theories vaguely sketched out. 

He has been celebrated as the organiser of the German economic 
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and industrial machine for war, but Rathenau was fortunate in the 
lieutenants he chose for this purpose and, apart from inspiring them 
with some of his own energy and unity of purpose, if not of plan, his 
direct contribution was small. As the originator, his work must 
always remain deeply significant, but it is to other men that one must 
go if one should desire to be enlightened regarding the actual work of 
reorganisation which took place in German industry in the post-war 
years. The New Economy according to Rathenau had a tendency 
to become lost in prophecy and in strange forms of psychological 
mysticism. 

In industry, the result of this inability to straddle both worlds 
effectively can be seen in the fact that in the great industrial concerns 
which he-had under his control, inherited from his father, he was 
quite unable to carry out the ideals put forward in his theoretical 
writings, and the success of the A.E.G. was again due to the fact that 
Rathenau had with him very effective and very powerful associates 
whose policy was often in direct contradiction to the ideal theories 
advanced by Rathenau himself. 

Nevertheless, the expansion of German industry becomes incom- 
prehensible without some knowledge of the Rathenau theories and of 
the political and economic achievement of the author. He, more 
than anyone, suggested lines of policy both national and industrial 
which, however greatly modified in execution, inspired the work of 
rationalisation and reorganisation in the great German industrial 
machine. 

Count Kessler’s biography, although it does not pretend to assess 
completely Rathenau’s contribution to German economic, industrial 
and political theory, gives a picture whose contours, at least, are 
substantially correct. It suffers, of course, from the recent mode; 
namely, that of dramatising wherever possible, of inserting the pic- 
turesque touch, of emphasising the personal equation and of under- 
lining characteristics and moods of the individual rather than the 
broad movements of governments and of nations. It will undoubtedly 
be replaced by a much more effective and much more authoritative 
biography, where full documentation, exact investigation and objective 
statement will take the place of literary arabesque. 

Professor Angell’s work is decidedly interesting in itself, but, before 
studying it, the writer must have some fairly careful appreciation of 
motives, of personalities and of theories. Such an appreciation can 
be partially derived, as we have already suggested, from study of the 
life of Rathenau, but even that will scarcely be sufficient. The interest 
of the present generation, and even more of future generations, will 
lie not so much in contemplation of statistics, however impressive 
they may be, as in the great underlying movements which came to 
expression and to achievement within definite periods of time. 

To those movements Professor Angell provides no clue. He shows 
statistically what has happened in German industry since the con- 
clusion of the war; he discusses, superficially, financial factors such 
as are bound up with reparations, inflation, the creation of the Dawes 
Plan, the importation of capital, and national fiscal and financial 
policy. He gives a short description of conditions in the coal-mining, 
iron and steel, engineering, potash and other leading industries, and 
discusses, shortly, the profit-earning capacity of German industrial 
companies, with chapters on taxation and social insurance, foreign 
trade and the position of labour. 
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As a preliminary sketch it appears to be well done, but it has, 
undoubtedly, many serious omissions. There is very little discussion, 
for example, of the Cartel System. The description of the reorganisa- 
tion of electricity supply, which, of course, has been the basic factor 
iucking for general industrial recovery, is inadequate. The trade 
umons, and labour legislation generally, require much more detailed 
treatment than he has attempted, while it is difficult to share in his 
optimism regarding the future of the Young Plan. It is more reason- 
able to assume that Reparations of any kind, inasmuch as they disturb 
the natural balance of trade, must be a perpetual source of economic 
difficulty, and there is no guarantee that Germany will be able to pay 
Reparations under the Young Plan any more effectively than it could 
pay them under the Dawes Plan or under the original fantastic 
regulations of 1921. 

It is unfortunate, also, that Professor Angell should have omitted 
all bibliographical references, athough it is evident that he has con- 
sulted a vast number of authoritative sources with care and has 
quoted from many of them. To such consultations, however, there is 
little reference in the text, the author contenting himself with a number 
of foot-notes giving statistical evidence. As a study of the recovery 
of Germany the Professor's book must be taken as an introduction, 
well conceived on the whole, with, however, little discussion of theory 
or motive or general industrial and national policy. 

HuGH QUIGLEY. 


go*. Germany’s Domestic and Foreign Policies. By OTTO HOETSCH. 1929. 
(Published for Institute of Politics by Yale Univ. Press. London : 
H. Milford. 8vo. 116 pp. 7s.) 


THE title of this book is perhaps a trifle high-sounding for its 
contents, which comprise merely some half-dozen reprinted lectures. 
Within his narrow limits, however, Professor Hoetsch gives a clear 
outline of .Germany’s present-day problems, as seen from a rather 
strongly Conservative and Nationalist angle. Financial and con- 
stitutional questions are touched on, as well as Germany’s relations 
with her neighbours; but the book is rather an appetiser ey: — 


71*. Britain and the Baltic. By MAjJor E. W. Potson NEwman, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. 1930. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xii +275 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


MAJOR PoLson NEWMAN takes the reader on a personally con- 
ducted tour through Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland and the Corridor to Danzig, giving a concise description of 
each of these countries and pointing out the outstanding geographical, 
historical, economic and political features. His attitude throughout 
is that of an ardent admirer of the country he happens to be describ- 
ing, and it must be admitted that he succeeds in enlisting the sympathy 
of the reader for the political and other aspirations of those Northern 
States which have gained their independence as an outcome of the 
War. The only people for whom he has not one good word to say 
are the wicked “ Baltic Barons,’”’ descendants of the Teutonic Knights 
who, under the Russian administration, and later on with the aid of 
the German occupational troops, established an autocratic rule over 
large territories in Estonia and Latvia. Their expulsion from their 
domains is taken as a matter of course. 
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Major Polson Newman has no difficulty in convincing us that every- 
thing is working moreor less according to planin Sweden, Finland, Estonia 
and Latvia, but when he comes to discuss Lithuania and Poland his 
enthusiasm is necessarily somewhat subdued by those clouds on the 
political horizon—Vilna and the Corridor—where, he admits, the 
situation seriously threatens the world’s peace. He gives a very 
clear and impartial explanation of the events that have produced the 
Vilna controversy. He condemns Zeligowski’s seizure of that town 
immediately after Poland had signed the Suwalki treaty under which 
she agreed to its occupation by Lithuania, and shows how Poland’s 
profitable defiance of the League of Nations and of the principal Allied 
Powers induced Lithuania to follow her example by seizing Memel 
by force of arms. He might have added further examples of attempts 
to obtain by force what the Allies would not grant as a matter of 
right by quoting the successive efforts of Poland to seize Upper Silesia 
before the Allies could complete the plebiscite to which they were 
committed by the Treaty of Versailles. 

After a detailed discussion of Poland’s difficulties, created partly 
by herself in her, perhaps natural, desire for aggrandisement, but the 
outcome also of her geographical position between Germany and 
Russia, neither of whom is inclined to recognise her right to exist as 
an independent nation, the author proceeds to examine Germany’s 
relations with Russia and the Western Powers. He comes to the 
conclusion that Germany will sooner or later have to decide whether 
she should join her interests unreservedly to those of Western Europe 
or whether she should seek compensation for her recent losses in the 
exploitation of Russia after entering into an alliance with her. He 
argues that for the sake of world peace she should be led by Britain 
to adopt the former course. Great Britain is steadily gaining influ- 
ence in the Baltic States, and could, if she exerted herself, become 
the most powerful factor in consolidating peace in Northern and 
Eastern Europe. 

The student of international affairs who desires to acquire some 
general knowledge of the new countries in Northern Europe without 
having to’ wade through several “ specialist’ volumes is strongly 
advised to read this book, which will probably supply all the information 
he requires. H. F. P. Percrvat. 


72*. Greece To-day: the Aftermath of the Refugee co By E.iot 
GRINNELL Mears. 1929. (California: Stanford University 
Press; London: H. Milford. 336 pp. 8vo. $5.00.) 


PROFESSOR MEARS spent some years in Greece as American 
Resident Trade Commissioner, and is doubly qualified to write on this 
subject : as an eye-witness of the events which he describes, and as a 
man who understands trade statistics. As he also possesses the gift 
of making his knowledge intelligible to others, this is a very useful 
book; well buttressed, moreover, with map, chronology, bibliography 
and appendices containing statistical data on the Refugee Settlement. 

The book contains brief chapters dealing with Greek history and 
present foreign relations; but they are summary, and in the latter case 
not very accurate. The Roumanians, for instance, are not Catholics 
(except for a very small minority) ; the Cyrillic script is not the same as 
the Greek, although founded on it. But when Professor Mears gets 
away from what he describes, rather drastically, as ‘‘ the barbarous 
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Slavic countries on the north,” he is very interesting and well-informed. 
His work will be appreciated most by business men, who will find in it 
not only detailed information ori every aspect of Greek economic life, 
presented in a really helpful fashion, but also an unusually interesting 
chapter on the business technique of the Near East. His work is also 
valuable as presenting an estimate, more broadly conceived than is 
possible in the League of Nations documents, of the economic effects of 
the refugee influx and settlement, which Professor Mears considers the 
most important event of modern Greek history, and a blessing in 
disguise for Greece. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


NEw Booxs 


73*. Uniting Europe: the Trend of International Co-operation since 
the War. By WititaAM E. Rapparp. Preface by Epwarp M. 
House. 1930. (Published for the Institute of Politics by the 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xvii + 309 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

74*. L’Aprés-Guerre: Dix Ans d Histoire, 1919-29. By P. Louis 
RIvr ‘ 1930. (Paris: Charles-Lavanzelle. 8vo. 390 pp. 
15 fr. 

75*. Union Douaniére et Organisation Européene. By JEAN MARCHAL. 
1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 231 pp. 30 fr.) 

76*. De Locarno au Pacte Kellogg : La Politique Européene sous le . 

!' Triumvirat Chamberlain—Briand—Siresemann, 1925-29. By 
HENRI PensA. (Paris: Collection des Politiques Contemporains, 
Paul Bossuet. 8vo. 346 pp. 20 fr.) 

77*. Das Agrarproblem im neuen ote ge By Dr. L. C. SIEGFRIED 
Sa am 1930. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 8vo. xvi-+ 404 pp. 
Rm. 24. 

78*. Die volkerrechtliche Stellung des Saargebiets. By Dr. EDUARD 
BIESEL. rit (Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. xviii + 135 
pp. Rm. 7. ‘ 

79*. Neue Bahnen der Staatskunst. ByG£&zALuKAcs. 1930. (Berlin: 
Georg Stilke. 8vo. 80pp. Rm. 2.80.) 

80*. Le Ravitaillement de la France Occupée. By Paut CoLtinet and 
Paut STAHL. (Economic and Social History of the World War 
Series.) 1930. (Yale University Press. Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xii + 183 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

81*. France: a Study in Nationality. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 1930. 
(Published for the Institute of Politics by the Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-+ 122 pp. gs.) 

82*. France: Annuaire Statistique. 44th vol. 1928. (Ministére du 
Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance Sociale.) 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 8vo. 428 pp. 100 fr.) 

83. Esquisse d'une histoire Economique et Sociale de la France. By 
HENRI SEE. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 560 pp. 50 fr.) 

AN attempt to summarise and synthetise the gradual development of 
social and economic conditions in France from the earliest days to the 

World War. 


.84*. Jahrbuch fiir Auswartige Politik, 1930: Internationale Wirtschaft 
und Kultur Weltverkehr und Vélkerrecht. Hrsg. von Legations- 
rat H. FREIHERR VON RICHTHOFEN. 2 Jahrgang. (Berlin: 
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85*. 
86*. 
87*. 


88*. 
89*. 
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93*. 
94*. 


95*. 


. L’Occupation Ennemie de la Roumanie et ses conséquences écono- 


97*. 
98*. 


99*. 


Briickenverlag. 8vo. 441 pp. Available on request from the 
Chancery of the German Embassy, 9 Carlton House Terrace, 
London, S.W.1, at special price of 2s.) 

Les Frontiéres Orientales de l Allemagne: les Grandes Problémes. 
> pa MARTEL. 1930. (Paris: Marcel Riviére. 8vo. 193 pp. 
20 fr. 

Deutschland ein zur Hungerausfuhr verurteilten Industriestaat ? 
By Pror. Dr. ERNEST SCHULTZE. 1929. (Leipzig: Deutsche 
Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung. 8vo. 218 pp. Rm. 2.50.) 
Monnaie et Economie Nationale en Tchécoslovaquie: 1918-28. 
BY. . CHANAL. 1929. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 318 pp. 
30 fr. 

Der Kampf um die Osterreichische Verfassung. By Dr. Icnaz 
SEIPEL. 1930. (Leipzig: Braumiiller. xiii + 379 pp. Rm. 12.) 
Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich, 1929. 1929. 
(Vienna: CarlGerold. 8vo. x-+210pp. Rm. 5.) 

Les Constitutions Modernes. Tr. accompagnées de notices 
historiques et de notes explicatives. By F.-R. DAREsTE ET P. 
DARESTE. 4th ed., refondue par J. DELPECH et J. LAFERRIERE. 
Vol. II. Hongrie-Yougoslavie. 1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 
8vo. 912 pp., Bibl. 100 fr.) 

La Question des Minorités entire l'Italie et la Yougoslavie. By 
wuy JAQUIN. 1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 221 pp. 
30 fr. 


. Etablissements de Crédit et Banques locales en Yougoslavie. By 


Bocuko MacnitcH. 1930. (Paris: Editions et Publications 
Contemporaines. Pierre Bossuet. 8vo. 120 pp. 25 fr.) 

Die Entstehung des Jugoslawischen Staates. By Dr. ERWIN 
HOLZER. 1929. (Berlin: Gunther Thon. 8vo. 107pp. Rm. 


4. 

La Roumanie et la Réparation des Dommages de Guerre. By 
PAUL STERIAN. 1929. (Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et 
de Jurisprudence. 8vo. 141 pp. 20 fr.) 

Rumania’s New Economic Policy. By VIRGIL MADGEARU. 1930. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. ix+63pp. 5s.) 


miques et sociales. By Gr. ANTIPA. (Economic and Social 
History of the World War Series.) 1930. (Yale University Press. 
Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 8vo. xii+ 185 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
L’Albanie devant ae : IgI2-29. By ALBERT MousseEt. 
1930. (Paris: Librairie Delagrave. 8vo. 128 pp. 7.50 fr.) 
es Blancs—Russes: Etude historique, géographique, politique et 
économique. By RENE MARTEL. 1929. (Paris: André Del- 
peuch. 8vo. 174pp. 12 fr.) 
Le Systéme Bancaire de la Russie Soviétique. By GUSTAVE 
LEMAIRE. 1929. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 158 pp. 30 fr.) 


100*. The New Education in the Soviet Republic. By ALBERT PINKE- 


ten 1930. (New York: John Day. 8vo. xiii + 403 pp. 


4.00.) 
1o1*. Handbook of Student Travel in Europe. 2nd edition. Foreword 


by Dr. F. NANSEN. 1930. (London: International Confederation 

of Students, Travel Commission, 3 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 

Sm. 8vo. 172 pp. Railway map of Europe (Inset: Map of the 

World on Mercator’s projection). Passport and Visa Diagram. 2s.) 
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102*. Handbuch des Aussenhandels und Verkehrs mii der U.d.S.S.R. 
By HERBERT LORENZ. 1930. (Berlin: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 
G.m.b.H. 8vo. 324 pp. Rm. 24.) 

103*. Jahrbuch des Baltischen Deutschtums in Lettland und Estland. 
1930. (Riga: Loeffler. 8vo. xxii-+ 200 pp. Rm. 2.20.) 
104*. The New Education in the German Republic. By THomas 
ALEXANDER and BERYL PARKER. 1930. (New York: John 

Day. 8vo. xvi+ 387 pp. $4.) 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


105*. European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire. By DONALD 
C. BLAISDELL, Ph.D., of Columbia University. 1929. (New 
York : Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. x +243 pp. 15s.) 


THE main theme of Dr. Blaisdell’s interesting and useful book is, 
as described in the sub-title, “a study of the establishment, activities 
and significance of the Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt.” 
Around this the author sketches the Turkish political and financial 
history of the past fifty-three years, 7.e. from the first default in 1875, 
which occasioned the Decree of Moharrem of 1881, under which 
decree was instituted European control and auministration of certain 
Ottoman revenues, and from which emerged the international adminis- 
tration of the Ottoman Public Debt. 

In the preface and the early pages the author refers to his subject 
as ‘“‘ imperialism in the Near East’”’ and as “ the story of European 
economic penetration into the Ottoman Empire.” The Debt Adminis- 
tration itself is described as ‘‘ an instrument of Imperialism” and as 
“the colleague of modern capitalistic society intent on the economic 
exploitation of the Ottoman Empire.” 

Such phrases are fashionable to-day, for memories are short and, 
moreover, a present-day student of pre-War conditions and circum- 
stances is liable to be influenced by the post-War atmosphere, to the 
detriment, perhaps, of a just perspective. 

It should be remembered that the Public Debt Administration 
had a very beneficial effect upon the economic situation of the 
Ottoman Empire and exerted a most salutary influence upon the 
Government’s finance. 

The policy of the Debt Council was to safeguard the interests of 
bondholders, foreign and Turkish, and, ct the same time, to assist 
and encourage the development of the internal prosperity and the 
external credit of Turkey, and, as evidence of this, it may be mentioned 
that, under the Public Debt, the revenues which it administered 
increased in yield by no less than 104 per cent. during the thirty 
years from 1881 to 1911, which permitted a substantial surplus to be 
handed over in the later years to the Ottoman Government. 

Apart from such occasional indications of a somewhat prejudiced 
general point of view as to the réle and the policy of the members of 
the Ottoman Debt Council in later years, the author acknowledges 
handsomely, in the course of the book, that the Administration proved 
its worth and enjoyed a high prestige through its integrity and 
efficiency. 

In the course of an interesting description of the circumstances 
and conditions under which the earlier loans were issued in Europe, 
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reference is made both to the reckless finance of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment of those days and to the initial profits realised by the underwriting 
firms and other intermediaries. 

Insufficient prominence, however, has been given to another 
important fact, namely, the repeated sacrifices imposed upon bond- 
holders of the Ottoman External Debt. 

Reference is certainly made to the enforced reduction of 44 per cent. 
which took place under the conversion arrangements of the Decree of 
Moharrem in 1881, when the nominal capital of the debt was reduced 
from L.stg. 191,000,000 to L.stg. 106,000,000, but this the author dis- 
misses with the remark that, although the reduction “ created the initial 
impression that unnecessary hardships had been visited upon holders 
of Turkish securities, a comparison of this figure (7.¢. 44 per cent.) with 
the 58 per cent. which is an average of the issue rates appearing in the 
prospectuses shows that only a small net amount was sacrificed.” 
It is doubtful whether a holder of bonds over the past fifty years would 
subscribe to this point of view. 

What sacrifices have, in fact, been made by bondholders? 

Firstly, there was the capital reduction of 44 per cent. in 1881, 
mentioned by the author. Secondly, in 1903, under the unification 
arrangements of the Accord-Annexe, a further capital reduction took 
place on certain bonds from L.sig. 69,000,000 to L.stg. 28,000,000, 
1.¢. by 59 per cent. 

These two operations had, for effect, a reduction of the total debt 
to 35 per cent. of its original capital value. 

Then, as to interest, this suffered reduction from an average rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum to I per cent. per annum during the twenty-two 
years from 1881 to 1903. 

From 1914 until June 1929, no coupon was paid to allied bond- 
holders, except two instalments in 1921 and 1922, and Turkey obtained 
a moratorium of 4} years, from the date of the coming into force of 
the Treaty of Lausanne (August 1924) until the payment of the first 
coupon in 1929, under the present contract between the Turkish 
Government and the bondholders. 

As to the present contract, the author states that Turkey is to 
pay 38 per cent. of her share of the annuity, and that this percentage 
will rise by stages to 100 per cent. in 1951. This statement, although 
correct, requires the qualifying remark that, owing to the substantial 
proportion of the annuity which is to be devoted to redemption (at 
market prices), it is probable that, if Turkey continues to pay, the 
bulk of the bonds will be redeemed long before 1951 and that few, if 
any, will be paid on the basis of 100 per cent. The present contract 
— other sacrifices by bondholders which need not be recapitulated 

ere. ee 

Dr. Blaisdell’s work represents a serious, conscientious, successful 
and, on the whole, an objective study of the subject, and although 
times have changed and Turkey has obtained independence from 
expert administration of her revenues, this history of the Ottoman 
Public Debt Administration and of Ottoman finance should be of 
distinct value to-day, not a to students of Near East finance, but 


to all those who are interested in the subject of international financial 
relations. 
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106*. La Syrie Criminelle: Essai sur la Criminalité en Syrie . . . et en 
Palestine anglaise. By Fouap AMMOUN. 1929. (Paris: Marcel 
Giard. 8vo. lii + 496 pp.) 


Or the dozens of books which have appeared on the mandated 
territories of the Near and Middle East since the War, there is none 
which compares with this as a masterly survey of conditions from 
within. The task which the author set before himself was no less 
than a survey of all the types of crime arising out of the diverse social 
groups and conditions in Syria and Palestine, the measures of pre- 
vention and repression applicable in each case, and the administration 
and efficacy of the legal systems actually applied by Turkey, by the 
various authorities in the French mandate, and by the British authori- 
ties in Palestine. Not content with this, he has written a long intro- 
duction dealing with the evolution of penal law generally, and with 
the legal systems applied in Syria from early historic times down to 
the Ottoman Penal Code of 1858. As a graduate of the School of 
Law at Lyons, and combining the offices of Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General of the Lebanese Republic, M. Ammoun is excep- 
tionally qualified to undertake such a survey. The spirit which he 
brings to it may be illustrated (to take but one instance out of many) 
by his illuminating analysis of the nature and causes of “ inter-con- 
fessional crimes,” and by the preventive measures which he suggests 
for dealing with such manifestations of the clash of creed :—inter- 
marriage, suppression of ecclesiastical jurisdictions, compulsory military 
‘service and compulsory elementary education. Arresting too is his 
frank, and sometimes severe criticism of the police, the magistracy, 
and the general administration of law in the Syrian states, in which 
he even goes so far as to oppose a flat contradiction to statements 
made in the reports of the French authorities to the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission. To the British student it is peculiarly gratifying 
to read his repeated appreciations of the judicial administration in 
Palestine, in spite of his open preference for the continental system of 
law. Coming from such a critic, it were prudent not to overlook his 
warning of the dangers arising from the elaboration of two codes 
based on different legal traditions within one and the same country 
(not to speak of a possible third code in Transjordania), the inter- 
national implications of which are discussed in an excellent introduction 
by Professor Garraud. H. A. R. Grp. 


New Books 


107. An International Drama. By HENRY MoORGENTHAU, late 
American Ambassador at Constantinople. n.d. [1930]. (London: 
Jarrolds. 8vo. 288 pp.; illus. 18s.) 

108*. L’Echange Obligatoire des Minorités Grecques et Turques (en vertu 
de la convention de Lausanne du 30 janvier, 1923). By ALEXAN- 
DRE Emm. DEVEDJI. 1930. (Paris: Editions et Publications 
Contemporaines, Pierre Bossuet. 8vo. 231 pp. 30 fr.) 

109*. Arab Statement on Palestine. By J. HuSSEINI. 1930. (Pales- 
tine Arab Executive. La. 8vo. 8 pp.) 

110*. Palastina—Ein werdender Staat. By ERNEST Marcus. 1929. 
(Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. xix + 328 pp. Rm. 12.) 
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AFRICA 


111*. Kenya: from Chartered Company to Crown Colony. By CHARLES 
be ney C.M.G. 1929. (London: Witherby. 8vo. 256 pp. 
16s. 


THIs account of the beginnings of what is now known as “ Kenya 
Colony ” might have been entitled, after the style of Aloysius Horne, 
“East Africa in the Earlies.” The author landed at Mombasa in 
1890, and during the next thirty years played no small part in the 
opening up of an unknown tract of Africa and in the establishment of 
the “ Pax Britannica.” His many and varied experiences here set 
down make most interesting reading, whether relating to adventures 
with wild beasts or the bringing of still wilder men within the scheme 
of ordered government. Being a man of many-sided interests, his 
narrative is enlivened by references to bird and animal life, native 
customs, geology, the behaviour of insects, and Arab tombstones, 
which with the addition of some well-reproduced photographs of 
scenes and people make a most readable whole. A chronicle of events 
during the early years of the colony written from the inside was badly 
wanted ; and though the story is chiefly of those events in which the 
author took an active part, and is sometimes therefore too much 
coloured by his own point of view, it forms a well-linked-up tale of 
reminiscences of eventful years. It is a relief to find a book on East 
Africa nowadays free from political tendencies, and a satisfaction 
to know that a pioneer, who looks a bit wistfully back on the “ great 
days of safari” from the coast to the Lake, and delights in rescuing 
from unmerited oblivion the names of some of the great Swahili 
“‘mniaparas,” has a firm belief in the young colony working out a 
successful destiny with a great future. 

R. W. HamITon. 


112. The Heart of Libya. By G. E. Simpson. 1929. (London: 
Witherby. 8vo. xi+ 196 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH this book is essentially an account of travel in Libya, it 
gives in a few pages a useful glimpse into the conditions of life and 
customs of the people of the Libyan Desert, and is therefore of service 
to the student of international questions in that area. 

The author concentrates his attention on the people of the Siwa 
Oasis, and confines himself to that part of the Libyan Desert which 
lies in Egyptian territory, but he gives some useful information about 
the habits and customs of the Senussi, who play an important part 
in the affairs of the Italian territory across the frontier. At the same 
time, it is a pity that this journey was not continued into the Italian 
colonies of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, which are so little known to 
British readers. The book is well illustrated by photographs, includes 
a — of the history of Siwa, a short Siwan vocabulary, and an 
index. 

Travel books of this intelligent nature are very helpful to the 
political student in providing a background for his investigations, but 
the area covered by this particular work is too restricted to be of 
much permanent value. E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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113*. The Dethronement of the Khedive. By ARDERN HULME BEAMAN. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 1929. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 190 pp. 8vo. 6s.) 


CominG from the pen of such an experienced authority on Egypt 
as the late Mr. Beaman, this book is an important contribution to 
the literature of Anglo-Egyptian relations. Although the author is 
primarily concerned with the circumstances and motives attached to 
the dethronement of Khedive Abbas Hilmi Pasha, he has also sketched 
out in a few pages the story of Britain in Egypt from the early days 
of the occupation right up to the negotiations of Mr. Henderson and 
Mahmoud Pasha. 

Mr. Beaman contends (1) that Abbas II, accused of “ deserting 
his country’ and “ adhering to the enemy,” had in fact been arbi- 
trarily prevented by the British authorities at Constantinople from 
returning to Egypt when, only partially convalescent from dangerous 
wounds received in an attempted assassination, he earnestly desired 
to resume his duties; (2) that he had been de facto deposed, without 
overt accusation or trial, at a time when he could not possibly have 
been “‘ adhering to the enemy”; and, that he persistently remained 
neutral, under all his wrongs, in spite of the British attempt to drive 
him to a residence from which communication with the enemy would 
at the time have been a simple matter. Opinion will be divided on 
these contentions, as well as on the author’s claim that British action 
with en to Abbas was no less a blunder than an iniquity, and 
‘that it has been the main cause of the trouble that has since taken 
place in Egypt. But, in pleading the cause of Abbas, the author of 
this posthumous work has thrown some interesting light on successive 
phases of British influence in Egypt. E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 


NEw Booxs 


114. South and East Africa Year Book and Guide. 1930. (London: 
Simpkin Marshall. 8vo. 2s. 6d.) 

115. Africa’s Last Empire. By HERMANN NORDEN. 1930. (London: 
Witherby. 8vo. 240pp. I5s.) 

116*. Africa and Some World Problems. By GENERAL J. C. Smuts. 
1930. (Oxford Univ. Press. 8vo. 184 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

117*. White and Black in Africa. By J. H. OLDHAM. 1930. 
(London : Longmans, Green. Cr. 8vo. xi+74pp. 2s.) 

118*. Le Probléme Nord-Africain. By RAYMOND PEYRONNET. Vol. II. 
1930. (Paris: Peyronnet. 8vo. 428 pp. 40 fr.) 

119*. Le Probléme de la Main-d’Cewvre et la Législation du Travail 
au Maroc. By E. Bovy. Vol. I. 1930. (Paris: Recueil 
Sirey. 8vo. 282 pp. 40 fr.) 

120*. Dans Nétre Empire Noir. By MAurRIcE RONDETSAINT. Préface 
du Général de Trentinian. 1929. (Paris: Société d’Editions 
Soe phlanes, Maritimes et Coloniales. 8vo. ix + 313 pp. 
12 fr. 

121*. L’Afrique Occidentale Francaise. By CAMILLE Guy. 1929. 
(Paris: Librairie Larose. 8vo. 207 pp. 20 fr.) 

122*. Il Dramma di Tunisi: Politica, economica, corporativismo. 
By RENATO CANIGLIA. 1930. (Naples: Anacreonte Chiurazzi. 
8vo. 69pp.; Bibl. 5lire.) 
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INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN 


NEw Booxs 


123*. Afghan and Pathan. By GrorcE B. Scott. 1929. (London: 
The Mitre Press. 8vo. 188 pp. 8s.) 

124. India: Peace and War. By RANGA IYER. 1930. (London: 
Harrap. 8vo. 255 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

125*. Scraps of Paper: India’s Broken Treaties, her Princes, and the 
Problem. By A. P. NICHOLSON. 1930. (London: Benn. 8vo. 
xi + 355 pp.; Imap. Illus. ars.) 

126*. Report on Constitutional Reforms for India. By KIKABHAI 
PREMCHAND. M.L.A. (44 pp. 2s.) 


FAR EAST 


127*. A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria. By Sir 
HAROLD PaRLETT,C.M.G. 1929. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
57 pp. text, 34 pp. appendices, bibliography and map. 4s. 6d.) 

LIKE its predecessor, Sir Frederick Whyte’s China and Foreign 
Powers, this memorandum is part of the British contribution to the 
documents prepared for a Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. It is published separately for the use of members, and copies 
are made available to the public. The reader thus has in his hand a 
masterly résumé of the diplomatic events leading up to the present 
situation in Manchuria, a memorandum for which any Ambassador 
might be grateful. The book shows very clearly its author’s expert 
knowledge. 

Those who approach this subject for the first time would be well 
advised to read a special article in the Bulletin of International News,* 
on “‘ The Chinese Eastern Railway and Sino-Soviet Relations,” before 
turning to the larger work for a cool and accurate account, free from 
any tendentious writing, and fair to all parties in the long triangular 
contest in Manchuria. That contest is a study in contrasted methods 
of penetration and differing national characteristics. 

Japan has used time-honoured weapons : a railway which is really 
a State; banks supported by diplomats, and lending money with one 
eye on political considerations; a small army for police duties, but 
easily capable of expansion. Behind all these stood and stands the 
grim fortress of Port Arthur. It has been a very thorough piece of 
Imperialistic penetration, and it has brought a measure of peace and 
security to Manchuria during more than a decade of chaos in China. 

Soviet Russia has hitherto abandoned these more obvious methods, 
partly because the Chinese Eastern Railway fell into Chinese hands 
at the end of the Revolutionary wars, but also because propaganda 
comes more easily to these new Russian Imperialists. For the moment 
this favourite weapon turned in their hands, and Russia had to resort 
to force to get back into the arena. 

The Chinese in Manchuria, far inferior in organising ability to 
the Japanese, have nevertheless built up a monarchical Manchurian 
State which has proved the most permanent in China since 1912. 
Their weapons have been a lower standard of living, increase by 
successive waves of immigration from provinces devastated by wars 


1 Vol. VI, No. 1, July 18, 1929. Published by Information Service on 
International Affairs, 10, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
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or famine, and a general ability to wait longer, breed faster and work 
harder than anybody else. In consequence the twenty-five million 
inhabitants of Manchuria are overwhelmingly Chinese. The Japanese 
number only some 150,000. ' 

These struggles have produced a dangerous tension in Manchuria. 
Japan relies more and more heavily upon the Manchurian market, 
and yet her presence there, under the conditions described, alienates 
the Chinese to a degree which few Europeans realise. Even if Russia 
could be considered as out of the arena for good, the difficulties of the 
Japanese are bound to grow. Tariffs and boycotts may make her 
position intolerable unless she can come to an understanding with 
China. And it is difficult to see how she is to do so,while Port Arthur, 
Dalny, and the South Manchurian Railway retain their status. 

It is to be hoped that the entirely unofficial discussions of members 
of various races and nations represented at Kyoto have revealed some 
line of development that will lessen the dangerous tension in this area. 

There are a few errors to be noted: p. 37, sixth line from bottom, 
“ 1926 ” should read “‘ 1925’; p. 53, third line from bottom, “ 1925” 
should read “‘ 1924.” 


W. J. Hinton. 


128*. The International Relations of Manchuria. By C. WALTER 
Younc. 1929. (Chicago University Press ; Cambridge University 

_ Press. 8vo. xxx + 307 pp. a5 

129*. Russo-Chinese Diplomacy. By KEN SHEN WEIGH, Ph.D. 1928. 
(China: Shanghai Commercial Press. xxi + 382 pp. $4.) 


MANCHURIA, one of the wealthiest regions in the world, has already 
been the scene of one great war and, in spite of Covenants and Kellogg 
Pacts, it may not improbably be the scene of many more, for never 
was there such a sowing of the dragon’s teeth as when Li Hung Chang 
was tricked into allowing Russia to link her possessions in the west 
with her seaport in the east by a Russian railway running through 
the heart of a Chinese Province. This railway stretched a tentacle 
downwards to Port Arthur, and the Bear crept south towards Korea, 
menacing the very existence of Japan as an independent nation. 
The war of 1904 drove Russia north again. Since then a ceaseless 
silent struggle for the mastery in Manchuria has been in progress 
between Russia, Japan and China, and no man can yet foretell the 
end. The broad outlines of this fascinating problem only begin to 
emerge after a vast mass of complicated details has been sifted and 
arranged in order. The heart of the problem is the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which is thus the main theme of both these books. 

Mr. Young’s digest and analysis of the principal treaties, agree- 
ments and negotiations concerning Manchuria was prepared for use 
at the Conference on Pacific Relations held in Kyoto in 1929. The 
digest is both full and accurate and the facts are presented objectively 
and with commendable absence of bias. The accounts of the Knox 
neutralisation proposals of 1909 and the Lansing-Ishii notes of 1917 
seem, however, to betray a desire to cover up in both cases a gaffe of 
the State Department. Fuller treatment might have been accorded 
to that curious episode, the Inter-Allied control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway with its fierce record of quarrels, jealousies and intrigues. 
These, however, are minor matters. The real defect in this book is 
the method of its construction. The table of contents is scattered at 
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irregular intervals through the volume and the method of presenting 
facts under different headings leads to much vain repetition. A good 
index might have saved the situation, but the index is so meagre as 
to be quite useless. A concise and lucid style is almost essential in 
a work of this nature, but Mr. Young’s English is often slipshod and 
sometimes even ungrammatical. His frequent references to the 
financial relations between French banks, the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway and the Russian Government lack pre- 
cision in a matter where precision is really vital. In spite of these 
serious defects, however, Mr. Young’s work will prove of great value 
to students. 

Mr. Weigh is to be congratulated on producing an accurate, read- 
able and most interesting account of the relations between China and 
Russia. He writes, of course, from the Chinese point of view, but he 
is eminently fair and reasonable. He makes out a strong case for the 
illegality of Russian encroachments on Chinese sovereignty in the 
zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Any impartial tribunal would 
pronounce judgment in Mr. Weigh’s favour, but it is necessary to 
point out that he makes no mention of the local agreements of 1899, 
IgoI and 1902 (all easily accessible in MacMurray), and he skates very 
lightly over the agreement as to municipal administration of 1909. 

Mr. Weigh’s remarks on the relations between Sun Yat Sen and 
the Russians, the Kuomintang and the Communists, and on Bol- 
shevism generally in China are most true and most illuminating. 
The truth, it may be noted, is quite incompatible with the foolish story 
that has been assiduously propagated, that Sun Yat Sen turned for 
assistance to Soviet Russia only after he had applied to England and 
America and been refused. 

It has been said that a characteristic of the Oriental mind is a 
capacity to believe two wholly contradictory and mutually destructive 
propositions at once. Mr. Weigh shows a shrewd appreciation of the 
fact that Russian policy towards China has been from the very begin- 
ning a mixture of trickery and bullying—alternations of fraud and 
force—and that its aims were purely selfish and predatory. Yet 
more than once (e.g. p. 48) he bursts forth into enthusiastic praise of 
Russia’s action in coming forward to save the Manchu dynasty from 
ruin, thereby earning the gratitude of China. On p. 281 Mr. Weigh 
describes how Joffe ‘‘ was bullying and browbeating China in a way 
that no imperialistic government, with the exception of Japan, had 
bullied China for the last twenty years,’ but thirty pages later Joffe 
and Karakhan are praised for treating China as a friend and as an 
equal, and their conduct is contrasted with that of the stupid repre- 
sentatives of the Imperialist Powers. This curious a is not 
merely a phenomenon for the psychologist, it is a fact with which 
Western nations have to reckon in their dealings with China. 

Mr. Weigh brings the story only down to 1927, but his book, 
which can be cordially recommended, will enable the reader to under- 
stand the obscure causes of the curious little quasi-war that was 
waged along the course of the Chinese Eastern Railway for a few 
months last summer. 


130*. British Malaya. By Str FRANK SWETTENHAM, G.C.M.G. New 
and rev.ed. 1929. (London: JohnLane. 8vo. xiii + 372 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


To have been one of a few men to enter an unknown country; 
to have taken a leading part in the introduction of order and the 
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formation of an administration; to have guided that country from 
barbarism to civilisation and from poverty to amazing wealth and 
an assured position in the British Empire; on retirement, after more 
than thirty years’ service, to have written the book which became, 
and remains, the classic on the country; and then twenty-five years 
later to be able to review the country and add another chapter to the 
book—it seems impossible that it should have been given to one man 
to do this. Such, however, was Sir Frank Swettenham’s fortune; 
and his book, British Malaya, in which he has allowed his name to 
appear so very little, is the country’s history. History, too, has been 
made by the title of the book, for it has given its name to the country. 
When Sir Frank brought out the book in 1906,-he used “ British 
Malaya” as a collective term for the country, and the words may 
now be said to have been adopted as the official designation. 

British Malaya is the bulk of the Malay Peninsula, with the adjacent 
islands, south of the Kingdom of Siam; and it comprises the Straits 
Settlements (a Crown Colony), the four Malay States which form the 
Federated Malay States, and the five separate Malay States known 
by the collective name of the Unfederated Malay States. 

Sir Frank relates the early history of the country, and then describes 
the arrival of the Europeans: the occupation of Malacca first by the 
Portuguese, then by the Dutch, and last by the British; and the 
settlement first of Penang and later of Singapore by the British. 
There is a graphic description of the anarchy which led to British 
protection being extended in 1874 to the Malay States, and of the 
disturbances and fighting which preceded orderly administration. It 
is followed by a brilliant chapter on the ‘‘ Evolution of the Residential 
System ”’; and in a later chapter Sir Frank explains how this system 
led to the federation in 1896 of the four States which were then under 
British protection. 

The book comes down to the year 1904, when Sir Frank retired 
from the Governorship of the Straits Settlements and High Commis- 
sionership of the Federated Malay States. It ends, therefore, before 
the dates of the creation of the Federal Council (1909), the transfer 
of the suzerainty of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu from 
Siam to Great Britain (also 1909), and the Johore Treaty (1914); 
and the chapter which is entitled “‘ Twenty-five Years After’ covers 
this period from 1904 to the present day. The preface to the revised 
edition contains a warning that the present tense is that of the year 
1904. 
In respect of Malayan politics, Sir Frank does not find it easy to 
understand (p. 358) how the Governor of a Crown Colony can also be 
the President of the Federal Council of Malay States; and he thinks 
(p. 359) that some of the unofficial members of the Federal Council 
might be chosen by public bodies, such as Planters’ and Miners’ 
Associations and Chambers of Commerce, instead of being nominated, 
as at present, by the High Commissioner. 

Concerning the commercial port of Singapore (which has nothing 
to do with the ‘‘ Naval Base ’’) Sir Frank writes (p. 361) : 


“It is the privilege and obligation of those in authority to fit 
Singapore for her destiny by so developing the port and harbour, the 
wharves and docks, and by equipping them with the best means for 
loading and discharging cargo, repairing and supplying ships, that she 
will become the greatest centre of trade in the Far East. This end 
cannot be achieved by a passing Governor with a ‘ policy’ which is 
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negatived by his successor. Nor yet by a Dock Board concerned to 
push the interests of the docks apart from, or even in opposition to, 
the facilities offered by the harbour and the roads; nor even by the 
best qualified professionals, who may be at the head of any body 
whose business it is to manage one of the great undertakings which 
combine to make the port popular with shipping of every class. That 
duty can only be effectively performed, with foresight and continuity, 
by an authority which does not change its policy and has but one 
aim, the interests of all those units which combine to make the port.” 


Writing of the Malays, for whom he has a deep love, he makes two 
points which cannot be too often repeated. First, that they are the 
people of the country, and that the country belongs to them; and, 
secondly, that the pace of “‘ progress’’ must not go so fast that the 
Malay is unable to keep up with it. 

The book, which has an excellent map and a number of beautiful 
photographs, should be in every public library and in the hands of 
every one who, either personally or by reason of investments in tin 
or rubber, is interested in Malaya. 

GEORGE MAXWELL. 


131*. Pulling Strings in China. By W. F. TYLER. 1929. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. x+ 310 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. TYLER’s modesty, tempered wth occasional touches of a 
pleasant vanity, combined with a genius both for telling a good story 
and for characterisation, are qualities which make this a very charming 
book. His success in life was due primarily to a capacity for over- 
= handicaps that would have crippled a weaker man. The deaf- 
ness that fell upon him at the age of thirty did not blunt his eager 
zest for life or dim the courage that carried him through the dangers 
and difficulties of the strangely varied tasks that fell to his lot as a 
member of that extraordinary service, the Chinese Maritime Customs. 
Mr. Tyler in his time met most of the characters, famous and obscure, 
Chinese and foreign, that played their part upon the Chinese scene : 
Sir Robert Hart, the great Inspector-General; M’Clure, the drunken 
tug-boat skipper who became a Chinese Admiral; Von Hanneken and 
Detring; Basse, the German peasant who became confidential political 
adviser to three powerful Viceroys at once; Liu Poo-chin, whose 
cowardice was obscene, and Admiral Ting who lived and died a hero; 
Li Hung-chang and Yuan Shih-kai—these and many more are described 
with that touch of genius which makes them live again in Mr. Tyler’s 
pages. The book is full of good stories and exciting adventures. 
Perhaps the best are the tale of the ship’s carpenter, a fine character 
who was a double murderer, the story of how Mr. Tyler nearly had his 
head cut off and how he tamed the Dragon in the rapids of the Upper 
Yangtze. Many chapters, such as those describing the Yalu battle, 
the siege of Wei-hai-wei, and Mr. Tyler’s functions as neutrality 
adviser, have considerable historical value, and in general Mr. Tyler 
supplies that touch of human interest and local colour which the bare 
facts of history so greatly need. It is a book that can be cordially 
recommended to the general reader no less than to the student of 
Chinese affairs. 
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132*. China to Chelsea: a Modern Pilgrimage along Ancient Highways. 
Cart. D. McCattum, M.C. 1929. (London: Benn. 8vo. 284 
pp. 21s.) 


THE author, after spending fourteen months and several thousand 
pounds in making preparations for a motor trip from Peking through 
Central Asia to Europe, found his plans frustrated by the political 
troubles in China in rh Nothing daunted, he and his gallant wife 
motored home through Indo-China, British Malaya, India and Persia 
instead, rejoining the route as originally planned at Meshed. It wasa 
great achievement. Capt. McCallum recounts his adventures in simple 
straightforward language, and writes pleasantly of the countries he and 
his two Buick cars traversed. It is less pleasant to learn that through- 
out Asia the British motor manufacturer is thoroughly beaten by the 
superior business ability and enterprise of his American rival, and that 
in British Malaya, one of the richest countries in the world, the roads 
are far inferior to those of Indo-China. Capt. McCallum is performing 
a useful service in making these facts widely known. It is time we 
woke up. 


NEw Booxs 


133*. China: Civil Code. Book I. General Principles. Tr. by 
CuinG-Lin Hsia and James L. E. Cuovu. 1929. (Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh. Fol. iii + 57 pp.) 

134*. Chinese Eastern Railway: Statistical Year Book. 1929. (Har- 
pe : er Eastern Railway Economic Bureau. Fol. xviii + 
150 pp. 

135*. Le Systéme Fiscal de la Chine. By WEN CHING YIN. 1930. 
(Paris : Editions et Publications Contemporaines, Pierre Bossuet. 
8vo. 212 pp. 35 fr.) 

136*. The Japan Year Book, 1930. (Tokyo: Japan Year Book Office. 
8vo. xii+ 506+ 188 pp. 32s. 6d.) 

137*. Le Communisme aux Indes Néerlandaises. By J. Tu. PETRUS 
BLUMBERGER. (Préface de A. LE NEVEU.) 1929. (Paris: Aux 
Editions du Monde Nouveau. 8vo. 190 pp. 30 fr.) 


THE AMERICAS 


138*. The Mexican Agrarian Revolution. By FRANK TANNENBAUM. 
1929. (New York: MacMillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 543 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE Mexican Revolution of 1910, and its first stage ending with 
the Constitution of 1917, aimed at the amelioration of the conditions 
under which the mass of the people existed at the time, and, as the 
author rightly states, represented a rather sweeping and fundamental 
attempt to reconstitute the economic structure of the country. One 
of the most noteworthy features of the revolutionary movement was 
that of the re-arrangement of the tenure of land, and the new system 
of property ownership constituted a direct challenge to existing pro- 
perty rights and naturally affected the economic position of many 
foreign interests in the country. The various land claims opened up 
an acute controversy, and as it soon became apparent that outsiders 
had very little conception of the point of view of the Mexican Mr. 
Tannenbaum has attempted, and very successfully too, to present the 
native side of the question in all its various aspects. 

He treats of Mexican land institutions from the time of the Spanish 
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conquest, when the land passed from the communal holdings cf the 
Indians into the hands of the conquerors, to the gradual acquirement 
by individuals of tremendous holdings, based on some kind of feudal 
system ; he traces the entry of foreign interests into landholding and 
ownership during the régime of Porfirio Diaz, and he leads us through 
the revolutionary period under such chiefs as Madero, Zapata, Huerta 
and Carranza to the Constitution of 1917, down to the time of Obregon 
and Calles, which practically means the present day. 

Rightly Mr. Tannenbaum lays great stress on the famous Article 27 
of the Constitution of 1917, which embodies the principles and aspira- 
tions of the distribution of land ownership since 1910, and which 
tends to embrace all the ideas and laws about landholding, forming 
the main platform of the revolutionary movement. The author shows 
the definition and limitation of private property and speaks of persons 
who may or may not hold it ; how, once for all, it establishes the right 
of the nation to the subsoil, which has become the bugbear of the 
Petroleum Industry. He also shows the attempts made in terms of 
this Article to settle the Agrarian problem. He goes on to Article 123, 
which is supposed to contain the solution of the Labour problem, and 
he points out that these two acts of legislation have become the 
foundation of all contemporary Mexican Agrarian Laws on land dis- 
tribution and labour organisation. Mr. Tannenbaum then further 
treats at length of the legal machinery for land distribution, irrigation, 
colonisation, settlement of disputes, croppers and renters ; also furnishes 
instructive tables on the size and character of land ownership in 
contemporary Mexico, as well as foreign holdings in that country. 

The appendices contain some very valuable statistics on the census 
and location of the population in the various States, as well as the 
size and distribution of rural properties, both Mexican and foreign. 

On the whole an extremely valuable and interesting compilation, 
on which the author spent some fourteen months of intensive study 
and personal observation in many parts of the country. 

EpGAR MANNING. 


139*. Twenty-Five Years in South America. By E. F. Every, D.D. 
1929. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
8vo. 209 pp. Illustrated. 7s. 6d.) 


IT would be somewhat impertinent to criticise the sketch which 
Bishop Every has written of the origin and development of English 
missionary work in South America. It would be altogether ungenerous 
to object to the tribute which he pays to the devotion of such men as 
Allen Gardiner. The satisfaction which the author shows at the 
progress which has been made in a century is no more than natural, 
as his hope that still further progress may be achieved is legitimate. 
There is, however, in the volume one serious defect, which is unhappily 
characteristic of the majority of books dealing with Ibero-America and 
published in this country. The authors of these books seem too often 
to adopt an attitude of conscious superiority; it is as if they were 
unwilling to make an effort to understand the psychology of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Americans. Bishop Every dwells upon 
“the degraded moral atmosphere” of the lands in which he has 
laboured; he creates a possibly wrong impression that he regards the 
British outlook upon life and British manners and customs as intrin- 
sically superior to those of Ibero-America, and that he fears that 
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Englishmen residing in the republics with which he deals may become 
contaminated. The unwillingness which Englishmen going to South 
America sometimes show to appreciate the fact that the continent is 
the heir to a very great civilisation and the further fact that to be 
different is not necessarily the same thing as to be inferior or superior, 
is altogether unfortunate. To this extent it may be regretted that 
Bishop Every has written a book which, however little it may have 
been intended to do so, yet creates a certain impression that the 
mission of Englishmen in South America is to remain as isolated as 
possible and—perhaps—to “ elevate ”’ the “‘ natives.” 


CECcIL JANE. 


140. A Bibliography of the Monroe Doctrine. By PHILLIPS BRADLEY, 
1929. (London School of Economics. 8vo. 39 pp. 2s.) 


Tuis is a list of writings, etc., with some speeches in Congress, on 
this fertile subject, excluding books treating of public international law 
generally. In all, there are about 850 entries out of which the searcher 
may make his choice. There are several misprints, in spite of the 
marked evidence of industry. oo, ; 

Any student of past writings on the subject is apt to be misled as to 
the actual scope of the Doctrine if he has not before him the new 
interpretation issued this year with the authority (as it seems) of the 
U.S. Department of State, in which it is plainly set forth that inter- 
vention in the affairs of other American States is no part of the Doctrine, 
saying, in fact :— 

‘ “‘ Such arrangements as the United States has made, for example, with Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Haiti and Nicaragua are not within the doctrine as it was an- 
nounced by Monroe. They may be accounted for as the expression of a national 


policy which, like the doctrine itself, originates in the necessities of security or 
self-preservation.”’ 


But, after all, ‘‘ A rose by any other name will smell as sweet.” 
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